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Dominion Will Not Appeal Judgment 
Affecting Juvenile and Family Courts 


CCORDING to a press notice of August the 30th, the Dominion 

A Government will not appeal the decision given by the Supreme 

Court of Canada on June the 23rd, upholding the rights of 

the provinces, following a questioning of the jurisdiction of certain 

lower courts whose magistrates, or other presiding officer, held their 
appointment from the province rather than the Dominion. 


It will be recalled (see July issue of ‘““The Canadian Welfare 
Summary’’) that a serious questioning of the jurisdiction of juvenile 
and family courts in the enforcement of certain social welfare legis- 
lation had arisen because of two decisions of the Ontario Court of 
Appeal and the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta 
in 1937. The effect of these decisions was to establish the propositions 
that a province might create what courts it desired and establish the 
jurisdiction of such courts, but must leave to the Dominion the appoint- 
ment of the judges of the court so created; also that “purely judicial 
functions should be conferred only on tribunals, the judges of which 
were appointed by the Governor-General”. 


The rights of the provinces, then, to confer on magistrates, 
juvenile court judges, and like officials, the power to make valid 
orders and decisions under the Children’s Protection Act, the Children 
of Unmarried Parents Act, the Adoption Act and the Deserted Wives 
and Children’s Maintenance Act (the cases arose in Ontario and 
Alberta, but had similar implications for the other six English-speaking 
provinces) were therefore questioned and the Attorney-General of 
Ontario requested a reference to the Supreme Court of Canada. 


The decision of the Supreme Court upheld the rights of the 
provinces to confer on magistrates, juvenile court judges, and similar 
officials, the power to make valid orders under the above statutes. 
Announcement that the Dominion Government will not appeal this 
decision removes the last uncertainty in this effort to establish beyond 
all question the jurisdiction of juvenile and family courts throughout 


Canada. 
M.B. 











Church Social Service Board Reviews 
Canadian Welfare Problems 


Extracts from the Report of the Social Service Board 
of the United Baptist Convention of the Maritime 
Provinces. 


Our Social Problems. What Are They? 
6¢ A GREAT DEAL of the time and attention of the Board has been 


given as usual to the study of our social problems. One of 

the tasks of our churches is that of arousing public opinion 
with regard to our social evils and the moving of the public will to 
correct them. This task, always difficult, is made still more so by the 
continued maladjustment of our local and national affairs and by the 
serious state of general world conditions. We are affected by these 
things. In fact we are distracted by them, so that we find it difficult 
to sum up in an annual report our significant social movements and 
conditions. 

‘“‘We must however ask ourselves many questions. What are 
our social problems here—problems for which we have a special 
responsibility and in respect to which we have a special duty? What 
problems have been recognized as deserving of our attention, our 
study and our action? In the communities which our churches serve, 
what symptoms appear which indicate a social disease to be treated? 


Problems of the Training of Childhood and of Youth 


“In the Province of New Brunswick, the experiences of dealing 
with the problems of 1100 young men in relief camps, reveal the 
following as among the predisposing causes of their plight—that 10% 
of these young men were never in school, that 12% only reached 
Grade 6—that 95% of these young men were just drifting—which 
leads one of the officials, connected with the administration of this 
effort, to make the statement that ‘The biggest problem today is rural 
education.’ 

‘‘An address made by a social worker in Nova Scotia during the 
present year to a group of students, summarized the social conditions 
of the county which he served and with which he was so intimately 
acquainted. He is reported as referring to such facts as these: that 
housing conditions in this wealthy rural county were simply deplorable, 
so much so, that these rural slums constituted as great if not a greater 
menace than those of any urban community in our country of like 
size and population. In seeking for the causes of the county’s problems 
these statements were made: that, ‘a decline in the influence of religion 
is one of the great factors in the country’s social problem,’ ‘out of 
6,500 boys and girls in our schools 2,000 have practically no religious 
training,’ ‘approximately 1,500 children attend no Sunday School or 
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church whatever and the religious training of 500 more is practically 
negligible.’ Not only that but the older people are staying home in 
like manner. ‘A large section of the population is growing up without 
religion.’ 


Problems of Child Welfare 


The report draws attention to three outstanding problems in 
child welfare emphasized in recent reports of provincial and county 
child protection services: 

“1. How to secure suitable free homes for the children for whom 
the Society has become responsible under the provisions of 
the Children’s Protection Act. 

“2. How to deal with the feeble minded or mentally deficient 
child of too low a grade for the Nova Scotia Training School. 

“3. And closely allied to the other two former problems is that 
of the care and maintenance of illegitimate children. 

“It is significant however, that these three problems are but 
parts or aspects of a greater and more comprehensive subject ... . 
with which the church is intimately concerned... . . That of 


Marriage and the Home 


“To the ministers of our Christian Churches is committed the 
responsibility of the marriage ceremony with all the opportunities 
that such an occasion affords. Because of this, every minister should 
all his life be a student of the family and the marriage relationship, 
the welfare and education of children, the relationship of the sexes, 
training of the young and all the difficulties that centre around the 
home and family life. 

‘We read that ‘God setteth the solitary in families’ but it appears 
increasingly evident that a great multitude of families get no adequate 
shepherding from their church and their minister. Many, especially 
in this perplexing age, need guidance and help. No church can 
adequately meet the needs of our people without an understanding 
of their problems and difficulties and without the closest of pastoral 
oversight. So important is all this, that the question is being asked, 
whether in spite of the great fundamental service which our churches 
are rendering to family life, if they have not spent their energies too 
largely in abstract teaching and institutional activities and com- 
paratively neglected the instruction and pastoral oversight that is 
called for. Has the preaching of the day been too casual and general? 
Is it, as has been charged, that our preaching here has been too 
academic in character and lacking the note of reality? Have our 
churches and church people been too slow to recognize the redemptive 
character of social work in the field of family life and taken a smaller 
part in it? Has the minister surrendered part of his functional duties 
to the physician, the lawyer, the social worker and the Courts? When 
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our men and women and our young people are faced with personal 
problems and difficulties which to them are insoluble, to whom do 
they go? Your Board believes that if the work of the local church is 
effectively done by the church and the minister, work which has for 
its purpose the amelioration of human suffering and the enrichment 
of human life both minister and members will grow in grace and the 
work of the church prosper exceedingly. They will moreover become 
aware of the larger community and national problems and be eager 
to do something about them. 


Other and Wider Problems 


“Many questions might be asked on other subjects and much 
might be said about many other pressing difficulties. Much might 
be said about unemployment, the co-operative movement, adult 
education, penal reform and other vital questions, but the limitations 
of a report such as ours forbid it. The people of our churches are 
affected by all these and other problems such as gambling, poverty 
and ill-health. They need teaching and training along these lines. 
Many are asking for information, leadership and guidance on these 
things specifically, and generally on the relationship of the church and 
Christianity to the various ‘isms’ which are being put forth as solutions 
of our social difficulties, such as Communism, Fascism, Collectivism, 
Socialism and other modern remedies which appear to be gripping 
our people. .... ‘“‘And so we ask the question, What is being done by 
us and by others and what more can we do?” 


Wider Problems—Intemperance 

“There are however problems that are complicated and baffling 
and sometimes our trumpet gives forth an uncertain sound. Some 
problems call for action, some for study, and some for surveys and 
research. The solution of some indeed is beyond the power or capacity 
of any single man or group of men or even a single denomination. It 
calls for the united effort of all who have hope and faith in the coming 
of a better day. We therefore seek to know what is being done else- 
where by those who are working on our common problems. Such a 
problem is ‘Intemperance.’ 

“The Problem of Intemperance is . . .. more than a local or 
provincial problem, it is one that affects our national life, and it must 
be considered in a broad way. Various attempts have been made to 
find a practical soiution but so far we are still experimenting. The 
policy of placing on our Provincial Governments the responsibility 
of controlling the sale of intoxicants is creating conditions to which 
our Christian churches cannot remain indifferent. 

“Much has been said on this subject but the most hopeful pro- 
nouncement was that made by a conference at Chicago in February 
of this year. This Conference was concerned with means and methods, 
the ultimate aim being the complete eradication of the beverage 
alcohol industry. M.B. 
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United Church Board of Evangelism 
and Social Service 


HE ANNUAL REPORT for 1937-8 of the Board of Evangelism and 
Social Service of the United Church of Canada outlines two 
types of service conducted by this department: that of research, 

education and leadership to individual church groups in the fields of 
social studies and social action, and the administration of a number of 
operating services. In the former category, an important action of 
the year was the appointment of the Commission on Economics and 
Social Research which subsequently organized a central study group 
in Toronto working with consultative committees in various Con- 
ferences of the Church. Social Security was chosen as the first subject 
of study and a report on this question was later submitted to the Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations. 

Resolutions adopted at the annual meeting of the Board included 
the following: 

Endorsement of a proposal of the Regina Welfare Bureau that a 
training school for delinquent or pre-delinquent girls should be 
established in Saskatchewan, and an offer to staff and supervise such 
an undertaking if the Government or other services would provide 
an institution and maintenance of such work. 

A decision to appoint a commission to gather information on 
the subject of rehabilitation of prisoners and to study the recently 
issued report of the Royal Commission to Investigate the Penal 
System. 

Expression of emphatic disapproval of the sweepstakes bill before 
the Dominion Parliament at its last Session. 

A decision against participation in a proposed farm settlement 
scheme. 

A request to Government authorities to continue and extend in 
all provinces the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Programme 
and an offer to assist, preferably in association with other communions, 
in the farm placement project under the Youth Training Scheme. 

A recognition ‘‘that changing conditions in industry may demand 
changes in the forms necessary for effective labour organization, and 
that labour, as well as capital, has the right to select the form which 
is best suited to its needs.’’ The Board expressed the belief “‘that they 
should exercise this right without fear of discrimination or discharge 
from their duties, by their employers, as a result of membership, or 
activity, in connection with their union duties’. It was noted with 
satisfaction that the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
and British Columbia had passed legislation giving the workers the 
right to organize and also protecting them against discrimination 
because of union membership or activity. 
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A suggestion to its Commission on Economics and Social Research 
that various standards formulated by different bodies in the Dominion 
in cost of living studies should be taken up as a subject for study with 
a view to the possibility of a correlation of these standards. 

Reports were received from the following social service institutions 
administered by the Board of Evangelism and Social Service: 


Inter-Provincial Home for Young Women, Moncton 

This reformatory institution, serving the Maritime Provinces, 
was opened in 1926, and in twelve years of operation has admitted 
155 girls and discharged 137. Of those released 15 went to other 
institutions, five have died and 47 have married. 

‘Through the year’, the Superintendent stated in her report, 
‘“‘T have had communication with at least 50 who are living decently, 
some in poor circumstances, some comfortably. Two released during 
the year went back to their husbands. If the Home had done nothing 
more than help restore these women to society, it would be worth 
while. There are also those who are doing well but who wish, in their 
own interests, to sever all connection with the Home. From what I 
can discover there have been only 20 repeaters.”’ 


Maritime Home for Girls, Truro 


The Superintendent, Miss Josephine Strothard, stated that the 
household work had been reorganized along vocational lines under 
the direction of the Principal of the Technical School of Halifax. The 
first class had been graduated in another new vocational project, 
home nursing. The girls of the Home also recorded excellent achieve- 
ments in academic work and in music, the School Choir winning the 
shield for its class in the provincial music festival. 

“With thanksgiving we report that the flags of all cottages are 
still flying’, the Superintendent stated. ‘‘This indicates that a total 
of six years have passed, with the exceptions noted in the report of 
last year, since a serious misdemeanor, such as a runaway, has occurred 
in the Institution. 

‘The year was most successful in work done amongst our graduate 
girls. Ninety-eight were cared for in this Department, 23 were placed 
out for the first time, seven were returned to their homes and one to 
the care of the Children’s Aid Society; 23 have been in their present 
situations for more than a year and 74 replacements were made. 
Our system of placing graduate girls almost entirely in country homes 
makes frequent changes necessary, as mistresses in the country 
require help chiefly for only the busy months. Five of these graduate 
girls were placed in homes where they are being granted school 
privileges. Thirteen of our girls, having reached their majority, 
passed from under our authority. Two girls returned to the Home 
to be married. 
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Bethany House, Montreal 

“Life in any of our large cities, particularly for young women, 
is not an easy road,’”’ the Superintendent pointed out in her report. 
“From a very early age, many girls are compelled to confront a 
workaday world with very little training. They are overwhelmed 
with difficulties and problems. There is need for a wider scheme of 
training for girls in domestic occupations, as so many are unfitted to 
start out in life to earn their own living, much less to provide for the 
life of a small child committed to their care. 

‘During the year 1937, 22 girls and two babies were admitted; 
18 babies were born in the Home. Twenty-two girls were discharged, 
16 to positions, 5 to parents’ homes and one left of her own accord. 
Two girls were married. Twenty-one babies were discharged, 14 to 
foster homes, five to parents’ homes, and two were adopted.”’ 


Earlscourt Home, Toronto 


This institution was opened in 1913 as a temporary home for 
children, who, because of certain home conditions, were not receiving 
adequate care. In twenty-five years more than 1,000 children 
have been given care, and contact has been maintained with many 
who have not wished to lose touch with the Home following their 
reestablishment in the community. The institutional children 
attend public school and participate in many church and community 
activities. 


Cedarville School, Georgetown 


This is a school for girls who come from a ‘‘broken home’, and 
many child welfare agencies in the Province of Ontario extend their 
sympathetic co-operation in this work. Vocational instruction is 
offered in a variety of domestic and home making occupations. A 
definite schedule of recreational and character-building activities 
fills the day not otherwise occupied, and healthy routines of regular, 
wholesome meals, exercise, and rest are followed. 


Other Institutions 


Other institutions reporting to the Board were the McLean- 
Malpas Memorial at Thorold, Ontario, the Farm Center for Boys at 
Fullerton, and the three training schools for girls in Winnipeg, Calgary 
and Vancouver. 

In seven redemptive institutions 325 girls, whose average age 
was 18, were cared for in 1937. There were 127 maternity cases, 58 
prostitute or court cases, 24 delinquents under sixteen, 17 diseased 
and 23 mentally deficient. Statistics showing results of care in these 
Homes were as follows: 82 made profession of faith; 73 restored to 
parents; 73 sent to safe positions; 51 children sent to good homes; 5 
marriages in the Home; 2 left of own accord; 8 transferred to other 


homes. M.B. 
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Notes and Reviews 


FOUNDERS OF CANADIAN SOCIAL WORK 


On page 62 of this issue, in the section dealing with our French- 
speaking Services, Miss Hamel has contributed an interesting article 
on “Marguerite Bourgeoys’’, who may properly be regarded as the 
first woman social worker in Canada. 

The Board of the Council has felt that an extremely valuable 
contribution can be made to the development of social work appre- 
ciation in Canada by building up, in this way, the story of its evolution. 

Now what we want to know is what province and area have 
claim to the first English-speaking social worker? Is it a man or a 
woman who can be so regarded, and will the proud claim rest with 
Montreal or Toronto, where our largest agencies flourish, or is it not 
likely to be found in the older centres of British settlement, Halifax 
Kingston, possibly Louisburg, Fredericton, or the Loyalist City of 
Saint John? 

Or, will his or her name emerge in the early work of the Pacific 
Coast, among those who ventured into those far areas ‘“‘around the 
Cape’’? 

We would appreciate the collaboration of our members and 
co-operating agencies in this search of discovery. C.W. 


A STUDY OF FOOD EXPENDITURES IN RELATION 
TO FAMILY INCOME 


How much the family spends for food and how it distributes this 
expenditure among the principal food groups when the family income 
ranges between $500 and $2,500 per annum was illustrated in a paper 
submitted to the Canadian Agricultural Economics Society Meeting 
in Ottawa, June 1938, by Andrew Stewart, B.S.A., M.A., and Winston 
D. Porter, B.Com., M.A. The paper, which is a technical presentation 
of the basis of mathematical calculations involved, reports the results 
of a survey of consumers’ expenditures on foods made in Edmonton, 
Alberta in May and June, 1936. The survey provided information 
regarding the food purchases of 353 families grouped into income 
classes of $500 per annum, and 225 of whom fell in the income groups 
of $500 - $2,499. From this study of actual expenditures the authors 
of the paper endeavour to establish a mathematical relationship be- 
tween expenditures for certain foods and family income in Edmonton. 

One major concern of the paper is to establish the ratio of the 
proportionate increase of expenditure for food, and for particular 
food groups, to the proportionate increase of income. This ratio is 
.37 for total food expenditures within the range of incomes embraced 
in the study. The ratios of .12, .18, .30, .31, and .34 were established 
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respectively for cereals, sugars, eggs, dairy products, and meats, while 
the higher ratios of .60, .69, and .76 for vegetables, fruits, and fish, 
showed the much greater proportion of expenditures put into these 
items as the family income increased. Similar tables show the ratios 
for major items also within each food group. Within the groups of 
foods studied, expenditure for three commodities—fresh pork, flour 
and apples—tended to decline with increased income. Definitely in 
the luxury class, showing an increased expenditure more than pro- 
portionate to increase in income, were cooked ham and canned fruits, 
with canned meats showing a ratio verging on unity. 


M.B. 


VANCOUVER FAMILY BUREAU SURVEYS TEN YEARS WORK 


66 FTER TEN YEARS” is the retrospective title of the Director’s 


report for 1937-8 to the Family Welfare Bureau of Greater 

Vancouver. An important milestone was reached in Feb- 
ruary—completion of the tenth vear of service to the people of 
Vancouver. The annual meeting this year was, therefore, the occasion 
for special reports on the growth of family work in Vancouver by the 
Executive Director, Miss Mary McPhedran, who left the Neighbour- 
hood Workers’ Association staff in Toronto to develop the new 
Vancouver Bureau in 1928, and by Dr. G. F. Strong, the Bureau’s 
first President. 

It all began with the British Columbia Child Welfare Survey, 
undertaken by the Canadian Council on Child Welfare (now the 
Canadian Welfare Council) and financed by five associated service 
clubs in Vancouver in 1927. 

While the Survey report was primarily concerned with child 
welfare needs, extensive references were made to the closely related 
field of family service, as yet undeveloped in Vancouver. Without 
this basic service in the community, the report declared, the work of 
child welfare and other specialized agencies would be stultified. The 
Bureau was formed through the efforts of a small group of men and 
women deeply interested in writing practical accomplishments into 
the record of the Survey. The financial support of one generous 
citizen did much to keep the frail craft afloat until the Vancouver 
Welfare Federation was formed in 1930, and the work through which 
more than 7,600 families of Greater Vancouver have benefited through 
some form of direct help, was modestly begun. In the past year a 
staff of nine to ten case workers participated in the work of this agency, 
2,433 families were assisted, nearly 10,000 visits, and more than 6,500 
office interviews were recorded in this hub of the wheel of Vancouver’s 
voluntary charities. 


M.B. 











MATERNAL and 
CHILD HYGIENE 





Maternal and Child Health Still Challenge 
to Voluntary Programmes 


ANET KENNEDY LANG, M.D., joins the Canadian Welfare Council 
Staff this month as the new Secretary of the Division on Maternal 
and Child Hygiene. A recent graduate in Medicine of the Univer- 

sity of Toronto, Dr. Lang secured her release from an interneship in 
the Women’s College Hospital, Toronto, to accept this post following 
completion of a summer engagement as Medical Officer at Glen 
Bernard Girls’ Camp. 

Dr. Lang was born in Toronto and received her earlier education 
at Havergal College. In school and university she held many offices 
of responsibility in student activities and in other community interests 
such as the Girl Guides, and spent a number of summers as councillor 
and athletic instructor in various girls’ camps. Within her own family 
she has been influenced by traditions of public service and her mother 
has been actively identified with the work of a number of women’s 
organizations in Canada. Her father, whose death occurred in 1933, 
was at one time Professor of Chemistry, and later of Medical Studies 
at the University of Toronto. During the Great War he was in active 
military service and became a colonel of the Canadian Engineers. 

Dr. Lang has travelled extensively abroad with her family. 
Much of Canada is also well known to her and she will take up her 
new responsibilities with the good wishes of many friends and asso- 
ciates. Before developing an active programme in the Maternal and 
Child Hygiene Division she will undertake a period of observation 
work at Washington on the programme of the newly formed National 
Committee on Better Care for Mothers and Babies, organized in 
connection with the United States Children’s Bureau. 


Maternal Death Rate a Challenge to Intensive Programme 


The active programme planned for the Council’s Division in the 
coming year will not be without its challenge in the hazards still 
confronting maternal and child life in the Dominion. 
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While developing health programmes have brought measurable 
improvement, problems of infant and maternal mortality still remain 
serious, and particularly that of the continuing high maternal death 
rate. 

The steadily dropping infant death rate, reduced from an average 
of 93 per 1000 for the period 1926-30 to the lowest record of 66 for 
1936, has contributed substantially to the lowering of the general 
death rate, but although the maternal death rate has shown slight 
improvement over the average recorded for 1926-30, the recent 
sharp rise is an exhortation to more determined effort in the campaign 
to prevent needless loss of Canadian mothers. It will be recalled that 
the Council’s study, ‘‘Need Our Mothers Die?” recorded the con- 
clusions of competent authorities that at least one half of such deaths 
are preventable. 

The stillbirth rate has shown little change. 

The hazards of the first month of life have been reduced in some 
measure as shown by slight improvement in the neo-natal death rate 
(deaths under one month), but neo-natal deaths still account for 
practically one half of all infant deaths. 

All in all, if much further progress is to be recorded in the pre- 
servation of life and the improvement of the wellbeing of Canadian 
mothers and infants, the social agencies and the health services must 
go forward together in the building up of effective measures of economic 
and social protection for the Canadian home, as well as in the provision 
of actual health and medical care for the mother and young child 
therein. The education of community and of individual public opinion 


to these ends has long been the basis of this Division of the Council’s 
work. 


Council Active in This Work Since 1920 


The activities of the Canadian Welfare Council in this, as in 
certain other fields, have formed part of its programme since its 
inception in 1920. In October of that year the recently constituted 
Dominion Department of Health summoned a conference in Ottawa 
for discussion of the creation of clearing house services in child welfare 
endeavour in Canada. Out of this the Canadian Council on Child 
Welfare emerged, its constitution being adopted in May 1921. In 
enunciating the conditions under which Dominion financial aid might 
be extended, the Deputy Minister (Dr. J. A. Amyot) outlined six 
fields of work,—Child Hygiene; the Child in Industry; Education 
and Recreation of the Child; the Child in Need of Special Care; the 
Defective, Neglected, Dependent and Delinquent Child and the 
Ethical Development of the Child. These services were later expanded 
or modified as the aspects of welfare services in Canada changed in 
later years, and now continue in the Divisions on Maternal and Child 
Hygiene; Child Care and Protection; Family Welfare; and in Delin- 
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quency Services and Leisure Time Activities in the Canadian Welfare 
Council, which in addition operates Divisions on Community Organ- 
ization, Public Welfare Administration and French-speaking Services. 


Intensive Programme Expression of Post-War Interest 


Maternal and Child Hygiene, because of the pressure of problems 
therein and the post-war resurgence of public interest in the preser- 
vation of child life, became a major activity of the Council at its 
inception. Extensive propaganda was developed among lay groups, 
particularly in the women’s organizations. These activities took the 
form of public addresses and conferences under Council auspices, the 
preparation and distribution of literature on maternal and child 
hygiene, “‘readers’’ and articles in the general press, and direct corres- 
pondence with health and welfare agencies and private individuals. 
The latter has always been an incidental service, and has been dis- 
couraged as much as possible, the policy being to route both inquiries 
and literature to existing agencies, through whom 90% of all literature 
(340,000 sets or partial sets) was distributed last year. 

In 1926, the Council began operations under a full-time executive 
officer, and shortly afterwards took over the prenatal letter service, 
inaugurated by the Child Welfare Association of Montreal. In 
1928-9, the Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association made 
possible the consolidation and expansion of this service, and its 
direction by its own full-time staff, through a three year demonstration 
grant. Since that time, the service has developed extensively, in 
application and cost, the C.L.I.O.A. grant being continued, though 
with some reduction in the depression years, and the general Council 
funds meeting the balance. 

During the four year period 1934-38 the Council, by agreement, 
undertook certain special activities for the Dominion Department of 
Pensions and National Health following the retirement in 1934 of the 
Chief of the Division on Maternal and Child Hygiene of the Dominion 
Department. These included a personal enquiry service in maternal 
and child hygiene carried on by special consultants in obstetrics and 
pediatrics, and the filling of requests for literature received directly 
by the Department. For the latter service a limited number of govern- 
ment publications remained available and the balance of requests 
were filled from the Council’s wider stock of literature or referred to 
the appropriate source. 

During this period, however, the Division’s own expanding 
programme in literature distribution and educational services, de- 
veloped through insistent demand, became a continuous and ever 
increasing strain upon staff and financial resources, far outstripping 
the additional responsibilities assumed following suspension of activity 
in maternal and child hygiene in the Dominion Department. The 
reconstitution of that Division, therefore, in 1938, did not materially 
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affect the costs and volume of service which had trebled in these 
four years. 


Questions of Future Programme and Policy 


Following the appointment of Dr. Ernest Couture as Chief of 
the Division on Maternal and Child Hygiene within the Dominion 
Department of Pensions and National Health in 1937, a conference 
of representatives from the Canadian Welfare Council and Depart- 
mental officers concluded that the problems of maternal care in Canada 
call particularly for action along four lines, namely: research projects 
carried out in typical areas within each province; current interpretation 
of statistical returns; educational propaganda directed mainly to the 
medical and allied professions, the professional training schools, 
provincial and municipal health departments, and the lay public, 
particularly parents, and women’s organizations; and the development 
of practical demonstrations and essential services. Such a programme 
could be attempted, it was felt, only with the effective collaboration 
of official and voluntary bodies. 

Thus the Council’s programme goes forward at present as 
including, in summary: 

The stimulation of requests for literature, described in a 
special study of the Council’s programme in 1935 as “‘one of the 
most valuable contributions that this Division has made to the 
health programme and one that should be safeguarded in every 
way . 

A source of authoritative health literature available to all 
agencies. 

A means of focussing attention upon the official agencies 
and of inspiring confidence in them. 

A means of stimulating public interest along lines not yet 
open for official action. 

The Council’s future programme and questions of literature 
distribution were also discussed with Dominion and provincial health 
officers in Ottawa at the time of the Dominion Health Council meetings 
in June 1938. The value of the contribution of the voluntary organiz- 
ation in the stimulation of public interest through addresses to lay 
groups, news letters, conferences, exhibits, etc., as well as literature 
services was emphasized, and the cooperation of official and voluntary 
bodies in the planning and operation of the more expensive exhibits 
was suggested. 

One subject of particular discussion was that of the preparation 
of literature on personal and sex hygiene and general development 
for the teen age group, in response to an evident demand both from 
parents and from the young people themselves. This was a field, it 
was felt, for experimentation by the voluntary agency and at present 
rather outside the scope of usual health department activities. M.B. 
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CHILD CARE 


AND 


PROTECTION 





The Placing of Children in Families 
Il 


CONSIDERATIONS IN THE ORGANIZATION 
OF CHILD PLACING MEASURES 


The third in a series of articles based on a memorandum 

prepared for study by the Advisory Committee on 

Social Questions of the League of Nations by Robt. 

E. Mills, Director of the Children’s Aid Society, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


HILD PLACING in families may be done either by private 

( | individuals—usually parents or persons in like position—or by 

recognized social agencies. Obviously the organization required 

for effecting placement and for safeguarding the child is different in 

these two situations. Placement by private persons may be merely 

for temporary care, usually with the payment of board, or it may be 

for permanent adoption, involving the transfer of parental rights and 
duties. Again the set-up is quite different for each. 


PLACEMENT BY A SOCIAL AGENCY 


When placement is made by a social agency, certain organization 
is necessary for this purpose. It may be that a child caring institution 
supplements its institutional service by placing out some of its children 
in family homes after a period of training. It may be that the child 
caring agency operates entirely through family foster homes. Again, 
child care may not be the primary function of the agency, as in the 
case of the juvenile court, and in such cases family home placement 
is merely incidental to the treatment of behaviour through probation 
or in some other manner. The social agency may be privately operated 
or it may be entirely public, or it may be privately operated under 
public inspection, or it may exhibit any of the possible combinations, 
whether in terms of financing or of control. Whatever the type of 
agency engaged in placing children in foster family home care, there 
must be conscious organization for carrying out the details of place- 
ment in an efficient manner. 
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For some considerable time it has been clearly realized by social 
workers that the processes of child placement do not work themselves 
out automatically. The selection of the home, the preparation of the 
child, the adaptation of the one to the other, and the continuous 
checking up of attitudes and relationships and guiding and helping 
over the rough spots that appear—all of the multitudinous tasks 
involved in homefinding, placement, and supervision—need a great 
amount of doing. It is recognized that to do these things well requires 
the use of people who have the necessary time at their disposal, who 
are capable personally, and who are specifically prepared and equipped 
for this specialized and exacting task. 


Standards for Placement Agencies 


In communities where foster family placement has any consider- 
able degree of development, fairly definite standards of organization, 
personnel, equipment and performance have emerged, which are 
recognized locally among all types of social workers. Many are 
difficult of general expression, but others can be reduced to compara- 
tively simple generalizations. Of course, such standards vary 
considerably. 


As an illustration of such standards* receiving wide acceptance, 
some of the membership requirements of the Child Welfare League 
of America are well worth citing at length. This organization has in 
its membership 133 of the leading children’s organizations providing 
foster family care on the North American Continent, with offices in 
about 250 cities: of these 15 are public agencies. 


The League’s comprehensive statement of standards for its 
agencies begins with a declaration of the child’s right to a home. 


‘“‘For every child a home and that love and security which a 
home provides; and for that child who must receive foster care, 
the nearest substitute for his own home.”’ 


“The first responsibility of every child caring organization 
is the prevention of family breakdown and the conservation of 
wholesome life for children.” 


Under the heading of ‘“‘What foster care should provide,’ some 
of the things that make the task of meeting the child’s need in foster 
care more difficult than in the normal family home are indicated, 
followed by the general declaration: 


“With this additional need for adjustment, the child in the 
foster family or institution has the same needs and the same 
rights as any other child.” 





*With reference to these standards the League writes: ‘‘They are based . . . on the experience 
of members of the League, and many of them represent, it is believed, the average practice of organ- 
izations recognized as maintaining good standards of service. ..... They will be used by the League 


as a measure of aims and methods in passing on all questions of eligibility for membership.”’ 
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These are listed and discussed under the following headings: 

“Security”, “‘Family Life’, ‘Proper Food’’, ‘‘Adequate 
Shelter’, ‘“‘Comfortable Clothing’, ‘‘Health Habits’, ‘‘Educa- 
tional Essentials’, ‘“Vocational Training’, ‘‘Recreation”’, ‘‘Com- 
munity Life’, and ‘‘Moral and Religious Training”’. 


Organization 


Discussing organization and administration, the following 
extracts are of general application: 

Governing Board: Private children’s aid organizations not con- 
ducted by organized groups, such as religious or fraternal organizations, 
should have a governing board of both men and women members 
broadly representative of the community served by the agency. In 
the case of the first-named groups of agencies, the work will be greatly 
strengthened through the counsel and assistance of advisory com- 
mittees. Members of the board should be chosen on the basis of their 
interest in children and demonstrated ability to work well with others 
in common undertakings. This board and the executive should be 
jointly responsible for the general plans and policies of the organization. 
Full responsibility for the execution of plans and details of adminis- 
tration should be delegated to the executive. 

Executive and Professional Staff: The executive secretary or 
director should be chosen by the board, or, if the agency is a public 
agency, by the responsible governmental authority. He should hold 
office without term, conditioned on the satisfactory performance of 
his duties. In the selection of an executive secretary, systematic 
professional social work training and responsible experience in child- 
ren’s case work and proven executive ability should be required. 

If the executive is not an experienced case worker, or if the agency 
is large, the case work of the agency should be under the direction of 
an assistant with training and experience in children’s case work. 
When possible, men visitors should be employed for supervision of 
older boys. Members of the staff engaged in investigations, family 
adjustment, homefinding, and the supervision of children should have 
case work training or experience, or should study under a cooperative 
arrangement with a recognized institution giving training in social 
work, or in lieu thereof should be given intensive apprenticeship 
training by the supervisor. They should be persons of good judgment 
and tact, who understand children. Salaries and working conditions 
of the executive and staff should be such as to attract and hold com- 
petent workers, and provision should be made for promotions based 
on efficiency. 

Clerical Staff: A staff of stenographers, typists, bookkeeper and 
clerks sufficient to keep correspondence, records, bookkeeping system 
and files current and in good order, should be maintained. 
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Plant and Equipment 
Under “Plant and Equipment”’ the following appears: 


Offices: Office rooms should be located with reference to the 
convenience of those using them, including clients, staff and lay 
persons, and should include at least a private office for the executive 
secretary, a private office for supervisors and directors of departments, 
if possible, and a general office for the staff. Provision should be made 
for private interviews of staff members with clients and for visits 
from the children. The offices of visitors and stenographers should be 
separate. Provision for storing clothing and other supplies for the 
children should be made but it should be kept in mind that decentral- 
ized purchasing of clothing is more satisfactory from the standpoint 
of the children than centralized buying. The offices should be equipped 
with the necessary typewriters, filing cabinets and office supplies. 


Case Records: A record should be kept of (1) applications for 
service, (2) investigations of applications, (3) investigations of foster 
families, (4) medical, psychological and psychiatric examinations and 
other data of this kind, (5) supervision of children, including discharge 
data, and (6) other types of service rendered. Such records should 
conform to the generally recognized principles of case record keeping. 
Records of children in foster families should be continuous records 
of their adjustment, condition and development. The confidential 
nature of the records should be observed by all those having occasion 
to use them. For the sake of accuracy and uniformity the responsibility 
for filing records should rest upon one worker, and uniform record 
forms and statistical methods developed by associations or state and 
national departments should be used when they can be efficiently 
adapted to the work of the agency. 


Administrative and Financial Records: The administrative records 
should be kept current and in such form as to show the work of each 
member of the staff and the location of all children under care. 


Financial records should be kept current and should show the 
sources of income and the nature of expenditures. Whenever possible, 
expenditures should be allocated in order to show costs of different 
types of service. 

Auxiliary Services, Clinics, Camps, etc.: Provision should be made 
for clinical service, medical, psychological, and psychiatric, conducted 
directly by the agency or provided through cooperative arrangements 
with other organizations. Such other auxiliary services as are needed 
should be provided directly or through cooperative arrangements. 


Service Standards 


Most important of all of the standards are those concerned 
directly with ‘‘Service to Children’”’. 
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Case loads vary with the territory covered, transportation 
facilities, qualifications of the worker, types of children cared for, 
kind of foster care provided, and similar factors. They should not be 
heavier than can be carried without impairing the service given or 
the health and efficiency of the workers. Each day brings many 
inquiries. Many such should never be considered as applications. 
The full responsibility of the agency begins the moment it receives 
the application. Ordinarily the number of investigations of applica- 
tions for care made per month by a person devoting full time to such 
work should not exceed 15, and the number of children in foster homes 
supervised by one visitor giving full time to supervision should not 
exceed 65 and should ordinarily be not more than 40 to 50. Smaller 
case loads than 50 are desirable, and are essential when full time is 
not devoted to the services specified, when unusual distances or 
territory with poor transportation facilities are covered, or when 
children with especially difficult problems are supervised. 


The treatment of every request for service and the reception of 
children into care should be based on case work principles, and should 
aim to conserve the child’s own home for him whenever possible. 


Investigation: An investigation should always be made before a 
child is received, except when emergency care must be given. In such 
cases investigation should be made immediately after acceptance of 
the child. The investigation should include the following: 

(1) Study of the family history and present situation, based on 
visits to the child’s home and interviews with relatives, teachers and 
others knowing the child and the family, and records of the social 
agencies which have known the family. If a social service exchange is 
available, all cases should be cleared through it. The information 
thus obtained should include such facts as are necessary to determine: 
(a) possibility of care of the child in his own home or in the home of 
relatives either with or without aid from public or private agencies or 
mothers’ aid from public funds, (b) causes of family breakdown and 
possibilities of family rehabilitation, (c) possibility of maintaining 
family ties and financial responsibility of parents or relatives if the 
child is accepted for care, (d) personalities and capacities of other 
members of the family, (e) religious background, affiliations and 
practices of the family, and (f) environmental conditions surrounding 
the child from birth to the date of application, including the relation- 
ships and attitudes of the parents to each other and to the children, 
and of the children to their parents and to one another. 


(2) Study of the child’s physical and mental condition, personal 
history, personality, and family, school and community adjustments. 
Information concerning these subjects should be obtained in the 
course of the social investigation and through examinations by quali- 
fied examiners. All children received should be given physical examin- 
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ations, and whenever possible, psychological examinations by persons 
of recognized training and ability. There is sound authority for the 
psychological study of children from the earliest months of their lives. 
Such examinations are of the greatest assistance in decisions leading 
to adoption. Children who have been seriously deprived of normal 
satisfactions, who are unadjusted in home or school, or appear difficult 
or mentally backward, should be given psychiatric study. 


Reception Policies: Decision as to reception should rest with the 
executive or case supervisor, acting alone or in conjunction with a 
case committee. The reception authority must rest with each indi- 
vidual agency. It cannot be surrendered completely to an outside 
authority. Every child should be regarded as a member of a family 
group whose integrity is of importance both to the child and to society. 


No child should be removed from his home if there is any possi- 
bility of caring for him properly in hisown home. Children who do not 
come within the classifications decided upon by the agency as its 
field of service should be received only for emergency care, or after 
reference to the board. If other social agencies have dealt with the 
child or his family recently they should be consulted in making plans 
for treatment. Both the child, if of sufficient age, and the family, 
should have the policies of the organization carefully explained. 


Legal Control of Children: The agency should obtain legal custody 
of children without parents or other legal guardians able to discharge 
the responsibilities of guardianship. Transfer of legal custody should 
be made only through court action or with the consent of a properly 
designated state department. Surrenders of guardianship by parents 
should not be accepted. 


Financial Arrangements: Relatives of children received for foster 
care but not placed for adoption, who are able to pay in full or in 
part for the care of the children, should be persuaded to pay and when 
legally liable should be compelled through court order if necessary. 
Where the inquiry reveals that the agency is dealing with responsible 
persons, their promise to pay should be accepted in lieu of support 
orders. Court commitments should include an order for support when 
the committing court has jurisdiction to make such an order and the 
investigation shows that contributions to support should be required. 


Homefinding Service: All prospective foster families should be 
investigated before children are placed therein, through personal 
visits to the home, which include interviews with foster father as well 
as the mother and other members of the family, and to at least three 
references, including always independent references as well as those 
given by the family, by qualified members of the staff or by qualified 
representatives of cooperating agencies. In the investigation of a 
prospective foster family the primary object should be to ascertain 
whether the foster parents understand children and are likely to give 
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them security, affection, opportunities for development, and assistance 
in interpreting past and present experience—in other words, to know 
the family. 

The information obtained should include the experience of the 
foster parents in the care of children; school report on own children 
of foster mother as to care, discipline, training, school record, etcetera; 
and all the items covered in the outline published by the Child Welfare 
League of America, entitled ‘‘Visitor’s First Investigation of Foster 
Home.”’ (Form D-2). These items include the following: Children 
desired ; location and directions; neighbourhood and house; the house- 
hold (composition); family history; health; education, refinement 
and home atmosphere; religious life, social life and standing in the 
community; attitude of both husband and wife toward taking a child; 
sleeping and other arrangements to be made for child; visitor’s estimate 
of the parents’ relationships to their own children, if any, and the 
opportunities in the community available for the child. It should in 
many cases reveal the attitudes of the larger family group—i.e., the 
relatives of the prospective families. Families must be ‘‘prepared’”’ 
to receive children. 

Reception Care: Provision should be made for temporary care of 
children pending placement or re-placement or during periods of 
special medical care of medical and psychiatric observation. This 
care is being provided increasingly through temporary boarding 
homes; it may be provided in a receiving home or a combination of 
the two systems. The emergency cases in all reception work should 
form but a small part of the total. In the great majority of cases it 
is possible to anticipate needs long before they have to be met and 
thus to complete enough of the reception inquiries that the child 
may move from his own to a foster family without any intermediary 
temporary care experiences. The needless use of temporary care is 
fraught with dangers. 

Number of Children in the Same Family: Except in the case of 
brothers and sisters, three or four children per home should be the 
maximum, and one or two children per home should be the usual 
number. The number of children belonging to the foster family 
should be taken into consideration. Careful study of the needs of the 
children to be placed for attention and care by the foster parents and 
for companionship with other children should always be made as a 
guide in determining the children to be placed in the same home. 
Preferably only one and never more than two infants under one year 
of age should be placed in the same family unless skilled services and 
equipment are available, as in homes maintained by trained nurses. 


Placement of Brothers and Sisters: Brothers and sisters should be 
placed together whenever possible, unless special circumstances, for 
example, undue domination of one child over another, leadership in 
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delinquent habits, or special needs of some of the children, make it 
desirable to separate the family group. 

Adaptation of the Home to the Child: In selecting the particular 
home in which a child is to be placed careful consideration should be 
given to the child’s background, capacity for development, special 
needs and personality, personalities of the child’s own relatives, 
personalities of the foster parents and other members of the foster 
family and their capacity to meet his individual needs, the cultural 
possibilities of the home, and the educational, vocational and re- 
creational resources of the community. Overplacement (placement 
of mentally dull or backward children with unusually intelligent and 
cultivated foster parents) as well as underplacement (placement of 
bright children in homes with little mental stimulus or cultural 
opportunity) should be avoided. 


Child Supervision 


Correlation between Preliminary Study of the Child and Super- 
vision: Before placement the visitor should review carefully the report 
of the investigation and the clinic reports, and confer concerning the 
plan of treatment with those who have participated in the preliminary 
study. Reception and foster family department staff members should 
maintain the closest possible contacts with each other. 

Frequency of Visits: The frequency of visits should depend on 
the needs and the type of home in which he is placed, as determined 
by the supervisor and the visitor and revised from time to time as 
conditions change. Visits should be of such frequency and character 
as to insure positive knowledge and constructive service with reference 
to the adjustment between the child and the family and the child’s 
physical, social and spiritual well-being. 

The necessity for frequent visits is very much affected by the 
personality and equipment of the visitor, the thoroughness of the 
reception inquiry, and the care with which the foster family is chosen. 
Too frequent visiting shows lack of consideration for the child and 
the foster family. The skilled visitor also keeps in close contact with 
each situation through letters, telephone calls and visits from children 
and foster parents. In general, foster families of all types should be 
visited at least every three months by a qualified member of the 
staff of the agency, or by qualified staff members of other recognized 
agencies with which arrangements for such services have been made. 
As a rule, children of school age and over school age should be visited 
at least every two months, children of pre-school age at least every 
month, and babies at least every two weeks, and more frequently if 
the children are in poor physical condition or have other special 
difficulties. These considerations apply to free homes as well as to 
boarding homes and homes of other types. The quality of the visits, 
however, is more important than their frequency. 
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Adjustment of Child and Foster Family: The adjustment of the 
child and the foster family is the main test of successful placement, 
and should be carefully watched, especially at the beginning of place- 
ment. The visitor should assist the foster parents to gain an insight 
into the child’s character and needs, and help the child, if of sufficient 
age, to understand and appreciate the members of the foster family. 
Children old enough to express themselves should be seen apart from 
the family at times, and always when visits are infrequent, and real 
understanding between the child and the visitor should be established. 


Re-placement Policy: Unnecessary re-placements, due to emer- 
gencies, faulty investigation of the child for the foster family, lack of 
judgment in selecting families, and inadequate or unskilled supervision, 
should be avoided. On the other hand, the agency should not hesitate 
to replace children who cannot be satisfactorily adjusted to the families 
in which they have been placed. Re-placement may also be desirable, 
although not necessarily so, as the child becomes older, for the sake 
of superior educational advantages, vocational opportunities, social 
contacts, or other considerations making a different type of home 
desirable. It is not common to remove children from their own homes 
for such reasons. Such re-placements, and change from one type of 
family to another, should be determined on the basis of advantage 
to the child rather than for economic reasons. 


Health Supervision and Corrective Work: Infants and children of 
pre-school age should be under the continuous health supervision of 
physicians, or physicians and nurses, and should be placed with a 
view to availability of such resources. For all children, corrective 
work found to be necessary at the time of the preliminary investigation 
should be carried out promptly. Thereafter the children should be 
given periodic physical examinations by physicians at least once a 
year and prior to re-placement or discharge from care. Such periodical 
examinations should include examination of teeth, vision, hearing, 
posture, heart, lungs, condition of nutrition, and all points included 
in such standard outlines for physical examinations as that published 
by the United States Children’s Bureau.* If the child is found to be 
10 per cent or more underweight, a re-examination should be made 
in from two to four weeks, or sooner, and any child at all underweight 
or noticeably anaemic should be seen by a physician every three 
months at least. Height and weight measurements should be regular 
and more frequent than the periodic physical examinations. Teeth 
should be examined twice a year. Tests for venereal disease should 
be made at least in all cases in which the history of the child or his 
family or clinical evidence indicates the possibility of venereal infection. 

Dental defects, including ihose present in the temporary teeth, 
should be corrected so that mastication may be an aid to digestion, 





*Standards for Physicians Conducting Conferences in Child-Health Centers. United States 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Publication No. 154, Washington, 1926. 
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and normal development of the bones of the head may not be 
hampered. Decayed and crowded teeth are injurious to the health 
and appearance of the child. The early care of defects saves time, 
expense, and needless pain. Recommended procedure for dental care 
includes (1) examination, prophylaxis and instruction in the home 
care of the teeth, stressing the importance of correct diet in maintaining 
mouth health (to be started at the first sitting and continued through- 
out treatment), (2) medication of decayed areas by accepted methods 
to arrest further decay, (3) extraction of unsavable teeth, (4) treatment 
of gum diseases, (5) filling of decayed teeth, including the filling of 
imperfections, such as pits and fissures, present when the tooth 
erupts, (6) re-placement of missing teeth or use of space retainers to 
prevent movement and consequent crowding. This procedure applies 
equally to temporary and permanent teeth, as the premature loss of 
the temporary teeth causes the permanent teeth to erupt out of posi- 
tion. Plans should be made to straighten crooked teeth for the benefit 
of the child’s mouth health, general health, and appearance. Periodic 
examination will obviate all extensive and expensive repair after the 
mouth has once been corrected. 


Cleaning of the teeth should be practised and taught so that the 
child will early become responsible for his mouth cleanliness. Mouth 
hygiene must be supplemented by proper diet, as recommended by 
the physician, if the best results in prevention are to be achieved. 
Mouth breathing, thumb-sucking, and bad sleeping habits are all 
causes of crowded teeth and misshapen jaws. 


The visitor should see that good hygienic standards are main- 
tained in the foster homes, and should guide the foster parents with 
reference to sleep, diet, clothing, fresh air, and the formation of good 
health habits. The feeding of babies and undernourished children 
should be under medical supervision. Foster parents should be in- 
formed upon whom to call in the event of illness, and provision should 
be made for emergency medical service. 


Intellectual, Emotional, and Social Development: The aim of all 
provision for children is to help them develop into healthy, mature, 
self-reliant men and women, able to meet the obligations and re- 
sponsibilities which social living brings. The basis for such wholesome 
development is a satisfying childhood. Every child needs to feel 
secure in his home, school and neighbourhood relationships; he needs 
to feel that he is wanted, loved and understood. He also needs 
opportunities for growth and development, for self-expression, 
achievement, and new experience.* Whatever the child’s innate 
mental capacity or emotional make-up, development of his potenti- 
alities for intellectual growth and healthy, well-integrated personality 


*See The Delinquent Child, a publication of the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, The Century Company, 1932, pp. 25-27. 
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depends upon the extent to which his fundamental needs are met by 
the environment in which he is placed. 


It follows that in foster family work the child’s relationship to 
his foster parents and other members of the household is the basis for 
sound mental hygiene and character development. If children fail 
to adjust and progress in home or school when conditions appear ‘to 
be reasonably satisfactory, expert consultation and guidance by a 
competent psychologist or psychiatrist, or by both, are needed. 
Among children who should have the benefit of such consultation 
are those who have difficulty in getting along at home or in school, 
or who appear dull, backward, repressed or peculiar, fail to respond 
to affection, or present marked behaviour problems. The visitor 
should work closely with the examiner or mental hygiene clinic in 
carrying out the recommendations made. 


Foster parents should be assisted directly by the visitor and 
through community facilities and published material, in meeting 
problems of habit training, child guidance, personality and character 
development. Children should be trained in habits of self-reliance, 
self-control, and consideration for others, and should have experience 
as they grow older in earning, giving, spending and saving money. 

Education: (1) Academic and vocational—Children should 
attend full-time school throughout the period required by law and 
in general, until the age of school attendance prevailing for chilrden 
in their own homes. Arrangements for secondary and higher education 
should be made whenever possible for children whose mentality, 
character and school record show that they will profit by such educa- 
tional opportunities. Diversified training should be provided for 
children who have difficulty in school and have mechanical ability. 
The child’s adjustment at school should be observed by the foster 
parents and the visitor, and guidance given. Special capacities of 
adolescent children should be studied with a view to assisting them 
in the choice of a vocation, and vocational training should be given 
in accordance with the aptitudes and preferences shown by the 
children and opportunities afforded by the different vocations. 


(2) Cultural—As many opportunities as possible for the develop- 
ment of the cultural interests of the children should be provided. 
The foster family itself exerts wide-reaching cultural influences. 
These include guidance in reading and nature study, opportunities 
for hearing good music and seeing good art, and general cultivation 
of love for the beautiful. Children should be exposed to opportunities 
for cultural development, and plans should be made for the training 
of children found to be especially gifted in music or the fine arts. 


(3) Religious—Definite and positive religious instruction in 
accordance with the faith of their parents should be provided for all 
children. 
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Recreation: The visitor should know that adequate time and 
facilities for outdoor and indoor play and other forms of recreation 
are provided and should assist the foster parents in planning for the 
child’s recreation. The simple wholesome recreational activities of 
the foster family are the child’s protection. The visitor dare not 
invade these. There will be strength when she is invited to participate. 
Disbursements for recreational purposes constitute a proper item in 
the budget of a child caring agency. The recreational resources of 
the community should be known and utilized. Guidance in the child’s 
companionships should be given by the foster parents and the visitor. 

Family Relationships and Family Rehabilitation: Unless the 
character of the parents or other relatives is such as to make permanent 
and complete separation of the child from his family desirable, contacts 
with members of the child’s own family should be maintained by 
correspondence and visits, safe-guarded when necessary so as to protect 
the child and the foster family, and the tie between the child and his 
own family should be fostered and encouraged. While the child is 
under care, the agency in cooperation with family welfare agencies 
should assist the family to make such adjustments as will make the 
return of the child possible and plans for such rehabilitation should 
be started early in the treatment of the child. 

Discharge and After-care: Except when commitment is terminated 
by court order, the question of discharge not being within the control 
of the agency, or after emergency placement of short duration, 
children should not be discharged from supervision during minority, 
as a rule, unless one of the following conditions is met: (1) the child 
has been returned to his own home and has remained there for a 
period sufficient to indicate that -he is satisfactorily adjusted therein; 
(2) the child has been legally adopted; (3) the child enters a vocation, 
such as service in the Army or Navy, which takes him permanently 
outside the jurisdiction of the agency; (4) responsibility for supervision 
is transferred to another agency of recognized standing. 

The duration of contacts after return to the child’s own home 
should be determined by the conditions in each case. During this 
period the agency should give such assistance as may be necessary 
in readjusting the child to life in his own home and in planning for 
his education, vocational preparation, suitable employment, and 
recreational needs. In maintaining this relationship the agency 
should cooperate with family welfare and other agencies to which 
the family may have been known. Very frequently what is needed 
is a service to the adults in the family and not to the child who has 
been returned. In this way the child is helped. 


Community Enforcement of Standards 


Not only among the social work profession is there recognition of 
the need for standards in child placing when done by a social agency, 
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but the public themselves demand certain standards of organizations 
placing children in family homes. In many countries such placement 
by social agencies is under the inspection and supervision of a govern- 
ment department whose duty is to see that proper standards are 
maintained. In some communities some of the formal details are set 
out in legislation or regulations, but in general the standards are fixed 
by detailed judgment of a committee or an officer of the government. 
In some States the placement of children in family foster homes even 
by governmental or semi-public agencies is subject to certain minimum 
standards established by regulations, e.g., 


‘“‘At least one room for every three persons’’; 
“‘Child shall have his own bed”’; 


‘“Two children must never be boarded out in the same 
family unless they are brothers and sisters’’; 
‘Foster parents must not be over sixty years of age’; 

‘Foster parents must not take lodgers’. 

In general, however, it would seem that the whole process of 
placement being as subtle and delicate as it is, it cannot possibly be 
made safe by regulating such details of performance. Rather should 
the standard of organization and personnel be maintained by such 
regulation, and the responsibility for intelligent detailed judgments 
be placed upon the professional knowledge and good sense of personnel. 


PLACEMENT BY PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS 


The child placing that is done by parents themselves presents an 
entirely different picture. Obviously no organization or training can 
be postulated for the individuals themselves. The theory has been 
accepted in the past that the mere fact of the person making the 
placement being the parent of the child was sufficient guarantee that 
the child’s interests would be looked after in such placement. If, 
indeed, any guarantee were needed in the disposal of a chattel, the 
natural affection of a parent for its offspring was considered ample. 
A social agency placing a child, of course, required to be hedged about 
by safeguards for the child, but a parent was supposed to be above 
such necessity. 


Parental Affection Not Sufficient Protection 


However, the fact has been abundantly established that in any 
community where child placing by social agencies has been established 
on a reasonable standard, by far the worst placements are those made 
by the children’s own parents. 

This is exactly what might be expected. Parents, as a group, 
are not in a position to know very much about what should be insisted 
upon in looking for a foster home. They have no idea how to go about 
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finding a suitable home nor have they the established connections 
that facilitate such search. When a home presents itself as a prospect 
they know practically nothing of the technique of evaluating it for 
the work in hand. Normally parental interest should count for some- 
thing, but often the pressure of circumstances is such that about the 
only consideration that means anything to the parent is that he or 
she be relieved of responsibility for the child. Most of such placements 
are made by unmarried mothers, panic-stricken by the social stigma 
and their inability to support their child. Relatives, physicians, 
nurses, friends and public opinion all combine with economic disability 
to urge her to give up her child. It is not surprising that she grasps 
eagerly at the first home that offers to relieve her of her apparently 
insufferable burden. 

The social agency contemplating making a placement is subjected 
to no such pressures. It is, or should be, equipped with all the facilities 
for making a sound selection and, if its standards are reasonably high, 
it should be credited with a very real and effective interest in the welfare 
of the children and in doing a good piece of work. Nevertheless the 
community is convinced that a child being placed by such an agency 
must be safeguarded in an elaborate fashion, although no special 
safeguards are thrown around the child placed by his own parent. 


Agency Methods and Standards Should Apply 


Many social workers are convinced that this is illogical. They 
believe that the same processes to insure sound family foster home 
placement as are used when a social agency has the child should be 
employed when the parent isin command. The child’s need is probably 
greater. As parents are not equipped to function in this way, it should 
be necessary for some social agency to perform this service for them. 

This thought in some form or other is gradually filtering through 
the more placement-conscious communities. 

A number of different States now have legislation forbidding the 
placement of any child for care in a home not his own without the 
consent of a state officer designated for the purpose. The intention 
is that the public officer should make a placement investigation 
similar to that which would be made by a placement agency and 
should consent or not on the same basis as an agency would decide to 
place or not to place. 

In practice, however, certain practical difficulties emerge. Public 
opinion has not yet been educated to the point where it will tolerate 
the same high standards as applied to limiting its individual actions 
as it is accustomed to approve where the action of an agency is con- 
cerned. To attempt to enforce two different standards is embarrassing 
and tends to level down the higher to meet the lower, which is un- 
desirable. Moreover, the problem presented when consent to placement 
is refused is also frequently embarrassing. 
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Safeguards for Adoption Placements 


When the placement of a child by his parent in a family foster 
home is for adoption, the public is much more ready to recognize the 
necessity for safeguards being imposed. Being a transfer of legal 
rights, adoption has always involved a court process which, though 
originally designed only to provide formality and recording for the 
transaction, has definitely prepared the minds of the public for more 
social forms of protection for the child and has provided a ready 
made vehicle for their expression. Of course, it is generally understood 
that other types of direct placement may be for short periods and 
therefore of comparatively trifling significance in the child’s welfare, 
whereas adoption means a permanent placement which is necessarily 
of tremendous importance to the child. 


In accordance with the modern emphasis upon the need of the 
child for protection, many communities have come to realize that 
adoption is a social as well as a legal process and have incorporated 
therein certain provisions to assure the welfare of the child concerned. 
The most important and most common provision is similar to that 
already noted in a few communities with reference to other forms of 
direct placement, namely, that the consent of the proper officer of 
the government is required. The next most important social provision 
for the protection of the child is that of a period of probationary 
residence together of the parties before adoption, in order that there 
may be an opportunity to test the soundness of the placement. 


In some communities it has been demonstrated that the accepted 
standards of child placing can be applied in the main even to direct 
adoption by such a system of public control and supervision operated 
by capable social workers and supported by a reasonably informed 
government and public opinion. Arrangements include a preliminary 
investigation and close supervision during the period of probation 
(either one or two years) which not only makes possible an intelligent 
decision but provides an invaluable opportunity for skilled placement 
workers to assist in the adjustments that will make the adoption a 
lasting success. 


Licensing Family Foster Homes 


With reference to placement of children in families by their 
parents for boarding care, many communities have assumed partial 
responsibility for maintaining standards in the interests of the child. 
Though they do not require a public officer’s consent to a child being 
placed in a home other than his own, they do require such consent to 
an infant being received for boarding care by such a home. No control 
is exercised over the selection of children that may be placed but 
there is more or less rigorous control of the selection and operation 
of homes that may board children for hire. Such control is usually 
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limited to health consideration, being intended to guarantee reasonable 
physical safety to the inmate. Therefore, the medical officer of the 
community usually is charged with its administration. 


Weaknesses of Licensing as System of Child Care 


This system of licensed homes is a considerable advance over no 
provision at all for supervised family foster home care. Through it 
many of the scandalous abuses of the notorious ‘“‘baby farms’’ have 
been eliminated. It is, however, subject to grave criticism. 


Clearly the question most important to the welfare of the child 
is whether or not under all the circumstances he should be placed 
out at all, and the licensed home system offers him no protection in 
this direction, the decision being left entirely to the parent or guardian. 


The needs of a child in such a home are the same as if he were 
in a boarding home in which he was placed by a responsible organi- 
zation. The licensed home, however, certainly is not in a position to 
give him the protection and service that such an organization should 
provide. 


The placing or child caring organization should be of great 
assistance to the parent in helping to solve the case work problem 
connected with the admission and in undertaking financial responsi- 
bility for the child’s care. The ‘‘commercial’”’ boarding house, on the 
other hand, is likely to be entirely unfitted for such case work and 
inclined to it, if at all, largely out of curiosity or in an effort to insure 
payment by petty blackmail. 


The actual care of the child tends to be much less satisfactory in 
such homes than where an organization is responsible. Licensed 
supervision takes cognizance only of the general character of the home, 
and that largely on the sanitary side, whereas the supervision by an 
agency concerns itself with the adjustment of the particular child. 


The “‘independent”’ or ‘“‘commercial’’ board home is continually 
in trouble with reference to payments. The parent, usually an un- 
married mother, must herself pay the whole cost of care. After a 
short time she finds it very difficult, becomes discouraged, and in 
many cases ceases entirely to pay. The child is finally deserted upon 
the hands of the boarding home keeper, who finds herself in an un- 
enviable situation. Such experiences tend to drive out of this business 
the better type of foster parent so that those that remain tend to be 
least desirable. Those that can qualify for acceptance by a responsible 
agency much prefer to do so because they then have nothing to bother 
about excepting the actual care of the child, the agency looking after 
everything else including the all-important matter of payment. It 
has repeatedly been demonstrated that the only really effective 
method of combatting the evils of ‘baby farming” or commercialized 
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foster homes is by the development of really adequate services by 
responsible social agencies. If such services become known and are 
meeting the real needs of the clients, the individual boarding homes 
cannot compete against them. 


Relationship to Interlocking Legal and 
Administrative Provisions 


Family foster home care of children is intimately related to several 
important governmental services in much the same manner as its 
alternative—institutional care. 


Relationship to Relief 


Public relief of dependency involves “‘indoor’’ as well as ‘‘outdoor”’ 
relief. There are many dependent children that cannot be maintained 
in their own homes who must look to the public taxes for support. 
Some of these are cared for in institutions, but a large and increasing 
number are placed in family foster homes. 


In some communities the family home placement service is sup- 
plied by private organizations, the authorities purchasing the service 
in some more or less definite way for their public charges. In other 
communities, municipal and state, a public department itself does 
child placing in families. 

The manner in which the maintenance in a boarding home of a 
purely dependent child becomes a public charge also varies. In some 
places, because it is viewed as a form of relief, the decision is considered 
an administrative one and is left to a welfare officer or board. In other 
communities the acceptance of the child as a public charge is through 
a court, whether juvenile or other, the court becoming in this regard, 
the admitting department of the public service. This latter arrange- 
ment is the subject of criticism in some quarters on the grounds that 
a judicial body is being used for a purely administrative function, 
that such a body cannot be expected to be specially equipped for 
such function, that it may interfere with the judicial character of the 
court, and that it places the stigma of a court experience unnecessarily 
upon people to whom no blame is attached. 


Relationship to Child Protection 


The relationship of foster family care of children to child pro- 
tection is even closer. Because in the technical sense ‘‘protection”’ 
implies culpability or inadequacy on the part of the child’s family, a 
substitute family is usually the obvious need when he has to be 
removed from his own home. Here again family foster home care 
may be obtained by the state through a private or semi-private 
organization such as the Children’s Aid Societies of Canadian practice 
or the Child Welfare Councils of the Scandinavian countries, or it 
may be supplied by a government agency. 
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The determination whether a child requires to be taken into care 
as a ‘‘neglected child’’ in need of “‘protection”’ is quite different in 
principle from that where dependency only is involved. Here the 
process is essentially one of depriving parents of their natural rights 
with reference to their children and creating a new guardianship. 
The action has no connection with relief, the provision of public 
maintenance being merely incidental to implementing the public 
guardianship assumed. Because the matter is one of determining 
legal rights, a court of law would seem to be the logical authority to 
make the decision, and nearly everywhere this principle is followed. 
The Scandinavian practice appears to be an exception in that the 
Child Welfare Committees make this judicial decision. The question 
naturally arises whether this mixture of administrative and judicial 
functions can be to the advantage of either. It would certainly seem 
to place an undue strain upon judicial impartiality to have the plaintiff 
organization try its own cases. 


Relationship to Juvenile Delinquency 


The relationship of foster family care to juvenile delinquency is 
similar to that described. In so far as delinquency results from in- 
adequate home and guardianship the need is likely to be for a more 
satisfactory family home. Such foster family care may be obtained 
by the juvenile court committing the delinquent child to a child 
placing organization or the court may proceed through its own officers 
to place the child in a family foster home.. In order to facilitate such 
direct placement by the court, the laws of some States make juvenile 
delinquents wards of the Juvenile Court. 

The assumption by a judicial body of purely administrative 
functions may be justified by necessity in the case of probation, but 
in the matter of child placing and guardianship, it is open to serious 
questioning. The Juvenile Court, which is organized and skilled in 
judication, and possible in probation, can hardly be expected to be 
equipped for, and skilled in, the techniques of child placing, and still 
less, for the exercise of the long term responsibility, planning, super- 
vision, and control that characterize effective guardianship. 

Child placing is related to juvenile delinquency, also through 
the practice of many institutions for youthful offenders placing some 
of their charges in family foster homes after a period of training in 
the institution. Such placement provides a stage between the in- 
stitutional regime and the full freedom and independence of ordinary 
life. 


Relationship to Illegitimacy Measures 


The relationship of family foster home care to the measures for 
the special protection of the child born out of wedlock is not so easily 
described. The chief feature of such special legislation usually is the 
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provision of a useable process whereby support for the child can be 
obtained from the father. The fundamental purpose behind this 
provision is that the child should not be deprived of its mother because 
of the lack of a breadwinner. 

This desire to enable the unfortunate child to keep his mother, 
if she be a suitable person to have the responsibility, is the keynote 
of most social work in such cases. In order to combat the forces 
pressing upon an unmarried mother to give up her child entirely, it 
is usually necessary for some social agency to assist her until she has 
a fair opportunity to make up her mind and to work out some feasible 
solution of her problems. This assistance involves, among other things, 
arrangements for the care of the baby, if possible with the mother. 
Although the care of mother and baby together is usually given in 
institutions, there are outstanding examples of organizations that 
board out such mothers with their babies in family foster homes with 
marked success. In many cases, however, for various reasons, the 
mother cannot actually live with her child, although she is enabled 
to retain her parental rights and keep in close contact by visits. 
There, the boarding foster family home is invaluable. A considerable 
proportion of cases where support is obtained under the special 
illegitimacy legislation are of this latter type, so that the relationship 
of boarding placement to such measures is important. 

In a residue of cases it is not found to be feasible for the mother 
to retain her responsibility for the child. The child must then either 
become the ward of the state or some agency acting for it, or he must 
be adopted. In either of these eventualities, the foster family home 
is the usual means for providing for his care and upbringing. 


Relationship to Vocational Services 


The relationship of child placing to various other administrative 
provisions of the community can be summed up in the observation 
that the needs of the placed out child are the same as those of other 
children, intensified, perhaps, by their various handicaps already 
discussed. The obvious duty of the placing agency is that of a capable 
parent, to do everything possible to meet those needs. This means, 
among other things, that the various resources of the community for 
education, recreation, etc., should be available for and made use of 
by the placing organization for its children. 

The matter of vocational guidance and training is one that 
illustrates this point. Foster children, even more than others, are in 
need of definite prepararion for the job of earning their living. The 
agency must meet this need in some way or other. The child cared 
for in an institution is likely to have something done for him along 
this line by the organization itself, the industrial or trade schools, 
and even the training schools for defectives making a feature of such 
service. The child cared for in a foster home, on the other hand, 
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must look to some community resource for vocational training and the 
organization is obligated to use every effort to obtain it for him. It 
is interesting to note that in Finland the new Child Welfare Law 
provides that the state may subsidize the communes to the extent of 
one-half, or more in special cases, of the amounts spent on vocational 
training of children or young persons taken over by the public welfare 
boards. 


Sample “Set Ups” 


In concluding this statement of the place of foster family care 
in relation to various types of legal and administrative provision, a 
brief outline of some typical ‘‘set ups’’ may be interesting and may 
make clearer the interlocking character of the various relationships 
discussed. 


A North American Type 

What, perhaps, might be described as typical of the arrangement 
in certain cities of the United States is roughly as follows:— 

Three types of children are disposed of by the Juvenile Court, 
namely: 





Purely dependent children, who are a public responsibility. 
Neglected children. (Children with inadequate guardianship). 
Delinquent children. 


Delinquent children are brought to the Court by the Police,* 
but dependent and neglected children can be brought to the Court 
by a large number of private social agencies of various types and 
standards, the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
being among the number. If the child must be received into care, 
the Court commits him to the care of some organization. Special 
institutions are designated for delinquents, but dependent or neglected 
children may be committed to any child caring organization that 
expresses willingness to receive them. The Court orders maintenance 
to be paid by the municipality at a formal rate. The guardianship of 
the child becomes vested in the Court. When the particular organiza- 
tion to which the child has been sent has done its work and he seems 
to require something different, he is returned to the Court, which 
hands him over to some other organization which seems to it, to offer 
more nearly what is needed. Of course, the organizations in question 
may use foster family home care. The Court may even itself engage 
in child placing, and the investigation and supervision of adoptions 
is sometimes included in its functions. In such an arrangement, the 
Court combines exacting and specialized administrative responsi- 
bilities with its judicial one. 





*To be literally accurate, they are brought to the Detention Home by the Police who lay the 
charge in Court. 
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A frequent variation of this ‘“‘set up’ is that dependent and 
neglected children may be committed as wards to the state guardian, 
who provides for them either in foster family homes or in institutions. 


The Scandinavian Type 


The Scandinavian type of organization is quite different. The 
Child Welfare Board (in Sweden consisting of a member of the 
Communal Poor Relief Board, the local clergyman, a teacher, the 
public health officer, and at least two other persons) is both the ad- 
ministrative and judicial authority. Neglected children and delinquent 
children are taken into care by the Welfare Board without the consent 
of their parents, and certain other types with the parents’ consent. 
The Board places and supervises such children in institutions or in 
family foster homes. It also supervises children placed by their 
parents in boarding foster homes and illegitimate children in their 
own homes. The Board appears to be plaintiff, judge, and custodian 
in one. 


The Canadian Type 


The Canadian type of ‘“‘set up’ has some of the characteristics 
of both of those already outlined. In each county or city there is a 
private organization called a Children’s Aid Society which is under 
provincial government supervision and upon the Board of which the 
municipal authorities usually are represented. This organization is 
the official body for child protection. By it ‘‘neglected”’ children are 
brought to the Juvenile Court and to it alone such children can be 
committed as wards by the Court. When such commitments are made, 
the Court orders that the cost of maintenance be paid by the munici- 
pality. The Society specializes in guardianship. In its child protection 
work it seeks to maintain certain standards of adequacy of guardian- 
ship on the part of the child’s own parents and failing this it brings 
the case to court for the termination of the existing guardianship 
(temporarily or permanently) and the establishment of a new one. 
When such is created it is the Society that becomes guardian. In its 
capacity of guardian of a large number of children it is in a particularly 
favourable position to know what standards of guardianship are 
feasible. As adoption is a legal transfer of guardianship, the local 
Society is naturally responsible for the social and administrative 
aspects thereof. The work with the illegitimate child (except in a 
few centres with specialized agencies and then only in respect to care 
rather than guardianship) likewise falls to Children’s Aid Societies. In 
this system the judicial and administrative functions are carefully 
separated, and a combination of public and private elements is effected. 


Delinquent children whose need appears to be an adequate home 
and guardianship can also be committed by the Court to the Children’s 
Aid Society. 
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believe in the worth and dignity of the individual body, mind 

and soul. The temptation is strong to adopt a defeatist atittude, 
to say: ‘‘Well perhaps, after all, regimentation and organization are 
the right methods; perhaps we are wrong in thinking each human 
being has an inalienable right to make his own mistakes, to develop 
his own powers and to stand upon his own feet. Why should social 
workers, lay and professional alike, struggle and work with the 
individual? Let us rather devote our energies to developing a pro- 
gramme of advanced, up-to-the-minute social legislation which will 
deal with masses of people and solve many problems at once’’. This 
temptation, I say. is very strong. 

We live in an age which believes so entirely in machinery and 
regards its increasing perfection as so necessarily a good, in and of 
itself, that when we are told by a triumphant admirer of the Fascist 
regime—‘‘After all, Mussolini has made the trains run on time’, 
we are, at least for the moment, cowed by this great achievement! 
We need then, to turn to such a book as Ignazio Silone’s ‘“‘Bread and 
Wine’”’ to remember that there is, right now, even in Italy, a different 
set of values by which life may be lived, and that a perfectly run 
railway system, weighed in the balance against a human soul, may 
be found in the end to be but a featherweight. Or again, think of 
those straight roads, hundreds of miles of them, being constructed 
in the new Germany. A recent author speaks thus of the impression 
they made on him:—‘‘All in all, these straight white roads are very 
typical of Nazi Germany. They are needlessly grandiose but most 
impressive. Efficiently made and more than efficiently managed, 
they somehow seem to reduce the individual to insignificance. When 
one dashes along them, the pines become a solid mass of verdure, 
and the dazzling concrete mesmerizes one, until one comes to cease 
thinking and to realize that one is only an automaton in a machine 
age. They are boring, mechanical, and rather inhuman; and after 


1An address given at Toronto and York Sosial Work Conference, May 1938. 
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[ IS sometimes very hard, today, in the light of world events, to 








a time, one feels like making a stand for individualism by zigzagging 
hither and thither instead of keeping in place on the straight white 
lines.”’ 


Individual Approach Needs New Emphasis 


So, at the risk of boring you, I think it absolutely essential at 
the present time to insist upon the necessity for the ‘‘individual 
approach”’ in social work—the necessity of seeing not a mere crowd 
of ‘‘cases’’, not mere categories of unemployed, not mere classes of 
people eligible for old age pensions, for mothers’ allowances, etc. 

A few years ago, so much insistence would have been unnecessary. 
We social workers were on the high tide of something called case-work, 
and we were sure that if only we adjusted enough individuals to their 
environment, pretty soon the world would be, if not a paradise, at 
least a very much better place than it had been in a long time. Now, 
the pendulum has swung far the other way. We are all for changing 
the environment to-morrow, for getting a new social system over 
night, and generally for doing the thing in a big way. 

Now I hope that nothing I have said will make anyone here think 
that I am all for sitting down and doing nothing about our fast- 
decaying social system. I do believe (and who does not?) that it 
is a bad system, that it needs changing and must be changed. I am, 
however, equally strong in another belief, which is, that a changed 
system, however good, will not work satisfactorily for people of 
unchanged lives. That great American social worker Monsignor 
John A. Ryan has expressed the matter well when he says :—‘‘Economic 
reform and moral reform are not opposites, but mutually complement- 
ary. Both are necessary. Neither is sufficient of itself. Those who 
belittle economic reform measures, and place all their reliance on a 
change of human hearts are blind to the lessons of experience and to 
the realities of life. Those persons who over-look or reject the 
importance of moral reforms are equally blind’. 


It is fated that we social workers should live in that condition 
of balance which comes only from tension between opposites, having 
always before us the new idea! commonwealth, but at the same 
time, working with individuals (and not least of all with ourselves) 
that all may become worthy citizens of that new commonwealth. 
The helping hand, and the long view; the daily and often drear reality, 
and the dream; feet in the field, and sometimes chin reflectively in 
the hand; the perfection of a man’s work, and the little touch of 
contemplation. Now let us try to see how this may have reference 
to the three special fields—recreation, education and employment: 


lis Application to Recreational Work 


May I tell you here what I think is a delightful story related 
by the charming Abbie Graham, whose books on camping some of 
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you must know. The story illustrates perfectly the point that even 
in the field of recreation, we must learn to minister to the individual, 
to his sense of personal worth and to the undying ego within him. 
I say even in the field of recreation, for here it is that group work-would 
seem to have it all its own way. There was a small boy living out in 
California somewhere, who was preparing to act in a little Christmas 
play for the Sunday School. The day before the performance, the 
youngster came down with a very bad cold. When it became clear 
to him that he could not play his part, he was absolutely inconsolable. 
No one could comfort him, and the entire household was wrapped 
in gloom because of his sadness. At last, Abbie Graham said to him 
“But Johnnie, won’t you tell us why you feel so badly; after all it is 
only a play. You can act in another play, perhaps at Easter.’’ But 
Johnnie refused all consolation. ‘‘You don’t understand”’ he said, 
‘you don’t see how important it is.’’ “I was to hold the flash light 
to light up the Christ Child’s stomach.” The story contains the basic 
truth of all social work. The thing that J am doing is as important 
to me as anything that you are doing can possibly be to you. “My 
life is as momentous to me as your life is to you.” 

I have in the last two years watched and worked with varying 
groups of girls and young women, many of them unemployed or not 
yet employed. I have seen them engaged in crafts and in recreational 
work of all sorts. And out of that experience, I am sure, if I was never 
before sure, that the ideal leader for all such groups (and indeed for 
any group of human beings at all) is the person who combines group 
leadership ability with knowledge of and concern for the individual 
problems of the individual member of the group. 


In the Field of Education 


In education, probably, the point hardly needs to be laboured. 
In a neighbouring province, a really comprehensive survey of education 
is going on. Briefs on education in all its aspects are being presented 
to the survey commission by all kinds of bodies, each with its own 
special slant on education. All this is good. An improved system is 
undoubtedly overdue. But the fact remains that, in the midst of the 
best educational system in the world, is the individual child, with his 
elemental needs for love, play, work and worship, and just so far as 
the system meets those four needs on a gradually developing scale, so 
far may it be counted successful. And it is perhaps as well for us social 
workers to remember that not one of the four needs mentioned may 
be with safety overlooked. The same author whose description of the 
German roads I have already given you, speaks thus of Hitler’s 
capture of the heart and soul of the Nation’s children :— 
“It is the queerest form of fanaticism. I have seen groups of 
boys in their teens gaping almost with idolatry at one of their 
fellows who had been singled out for a salute from Baldur von 
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Schirach; and I soon learned not to answer the children’s stock 
query: ‘Have you seen the Fuhrer?’ by answering ‘Yes, and I 
have spoken with him’! The resultant worship was too distres- 
sing.”’ 

I stress this particular point because while we easily recognize 
the human being’s need for work, for play and for love, we have been 
slower to recognize his need for worship. Having seen what happens 
to the youth of these nations where the need is not filled, or is filled 
by being directed towards human and therefore entirely inadequate 
objects, we are learning our lesson and improving our practice. 


In Employment Service 


And now just a word or two about the individual approach in the 
field of employment. Again in this matter we do not overlook the 
need for statesmanship on a large scale. Unemployment insurance 
we must have. A scheme of co-ordinated employment bureaus is 
necessary. And this, not because man exists on account of production 
carried on for the gain of a mere handful of employers; but, because, 
deprived of the stimulus and responsibility of purposeful and necessary 
work, a man is deprived of his humanity. We have to guard against 
that insidious idea that an unemployed man is socially superfluous, 
and that economic self-maintenance is the sole criterion of human 
worth; but we must insist on the fact—economics aside—that work 
is one of the needs of the human spirit. That should be the main 
plank in our platform when we demand statesmanship in dealing 
with the problem of unemployment. But here again the individual 
approach has a great part to play. The entire field of vocational 
guidance is full of opportunities for its use. The large army of the 
misfits, the ‘‘too old at forty”’ the ‘“‘personality problems’”’ and so on, 
—demand personal attention and advice, the individual approach. 


What place for instance, can be found in this modern mechanized 
world for a girl such as this one, with whom I talked a few weeks ago? 
She was eighteen years old, she was undernourished looking, poor in 
posture—and as an asset, she could use a typewriter with but indiffer- 
ent success. She craved apparently, above all things, to be an account- 
ant. At some point in our talk together, I asked her how far she had 
had gone in school, and she said, with apparently complete uncon- 
sciousness of the problem thereby presented, that she had passed the 
sixth grade. I am happy to say that she is now taking a three months’ 
course of training in domestic work, that she is assured of at least one 
hot well-cooked nourishing meal each day, and that she is having 
regular gymnastics and swimming lessons each week. I know each 
one of you could match that tale over and over again. We need an 
army of social workers, both lay and professional, to deal successfully 
on an individual basis with the problems presented in employment. 
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Behind Training of Social Worker is Definite Concern 
for Individual 


The more training, the more experience each social worker can 
bring to bear on the problem the better, but behind all the training 
and the experience there must be the definite concern for and interest 
in the individual and the individual’s problem. 

And it might be mentioned here that it is often in the briefest 
talk, in what we call the short-contact interview, that this concern 
and interest for the individual finds useful expression and gets across. 
We have all dealt with the ‘‘chip-on-the-shoulder”’ client, the over 
aggressive applicant, and we have sometimes had wisdom enough to 
see beneath the surface appearance to the underlying weariness, the 
sense of injustice and the temporary consciousness of defeat. The 
ability to listen creatively is no small part of the equipment necessary 
to make a successful individual approach. 

Every social worker, lay or professional, and working in either a 
public or a private agency, early faces the necessity of coming to terms 
with himself and with the world of nature (including human nature) 
in which he must do his work. We have various phrases in the pro- 
fessional social work jargon for the kind of thing I mean. We talk 
about acquiring a philosophy of life; we speak of integration of 
personality, our own and our client’s. We say that we aim to foster 
freedom, flexibility and receptivity. But in whatever words we state 
the basic plan upon which we live, we all, when engaged in social 
work, must surely be of one mind about the worth of the individual. 


Church Carries on Belief in Supreme Worth of Individual 


However, at a time when, over large areas of the so-called civilized 
world, there is a definite failure of belief in individual human worth, 
is it not wise for us to go back on our tracks, and to seek again the 
very fount and origin of that belief to which we still cling, though in 
some instances precariously? What real justification have you, 
have I, for believing that the individual approach is a valid one? 
It is supremely important to know the answer to this question, for, 
depend upon it, if we do not or cannot answer it to our own and to 
others’ complete satisfaction, we shall not long retain our working 
faith in the need for and the worth of the individual approach. As 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis has so plainly shown, in spite of the title of his 
book, it can happen here, and we, at least run the danger of succumbing 
to a social philosophy such as is current in some European countries. 

Do you remember some words, learned possibly long ago, the 
significance of which in this regard, we perhaps overlooked, 

“God the Father, who hath made me, and all the world 

God the Son, who hath redeemed me and all mankind 
God the Holy Ghost who sanctifieth me and all the elect people 
of God.” 
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Mr. H. G. Wells, that very interesting amateur in the fields of 
science, religion and human nature, dispensing an easy and popular 
philosophy from his arm chair, once said ‘‘God and H. G. Wells— 
that is faintly ridiculous; but God and the human race—that makes 
sense.’’ Perhaps in our adolescent years we spent some time in agreeing 
with Mr. H. G. Wells and his like. ‘‘How absurd to suppose” we said, 
“that God Almighty, with a whole universe to think of, with the entire 
human race to redeem, sanctify, and finally glorify, should yet have 
regard for the affairs of John Smith and Mary Jones.”’ But the Church 
with divine insight and superb realism says :— 

“God the Father, who hath made me and all the world, 

God the Son, who hath redeemed me and all mankind, 


And the Church does not merely make these remarkable and 
truly revolutionary statements once in a catechism, learned in 
youth and all-too-easily forgotten. She carries on in her daily life 
and work, this belief in the supreme worth, the incalculable importance 
of the individual. She is increasingly alive—there is abounding 
evidence of this—to the social implications of her faith, but never at 
any point in the total life experience does she lose her realistic contact 
with and care for the individual. ‘I baptise thee’’ ‘this Thy Child’; 
“IT absolve thee’’; ‘‘this which is given for you.”’ 


And of course, if we want to trace still further back this double 
attitude, the wide outlook, the all-embracing hope for the social welfare 
(in its most real sense) of the entire human race, and the individual 
approach, we shall find it in the life and work of the Church’s Divine 
Founder. You remember the scene when He was surrounded at the 
last by a representative cross-section of the people of His day and 
time. The ecclesiastics were there, the soldiery, the legal luminaries, 
the ordinary folk. And with completest understanding of their mob 
psychology, with an entire absence of any judgmental attitude—an 
absence to which all social case workers must aspire—with a creative 
patience never matched before or since, He said ‘‘Forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.”’ But a very short time afterwards He 
was able to turn all His attention to one poor delinquent, to deal con- 
structively with him and him alone at his moment of greatest need, 
and to say ‘““Today thou shalt be with Me.”’ 


So you see, social case work has its own royal warrant and the 
individual approach its own divine sanction. Not only is the pattern 
forever laid down, but with the pattern is given also the dynamic 
which will enable us, though at a great distance behind, to follow the 
pattern. So we who believe in the individual approach to problems 
of human need take fresh courage and go on, sure that each piece of 
work faithfully done and with the right intention, passes into the 
realm of eternal values where quality, and not dimension, is the 
price of admission. 
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Public Welfare Services 


The Report of the Ontario 
Minister of Public Welfare 


HE REPORT of the Ontario Minister 

of Public Welfare for the fiscal vear 

1936-7 covers a broad programme 

of activities including the administration 

of Old Age Pensions, Mothers’ Allowances, 

Children’s Aid Department, Soldiers’ Aid 

Commission, Refuges, Industrial and 

Training Schools, and the activities of the 
Ontario Society for Crippled Children. 


Old Age Pensions 


During the fiscal year the Old Age 
Pensions Commission dealt with 9,019 new 
applications of which slightly over 8,000 were accepted for grants. 
During the year 1910 new pensioners were added to the rolls, with a 
total, for the year, of 55,950. The lessened income of children and 
reduced income from small savings had necessitated an upward 
adjustment in certain pensions, the Report stated. 





Mothers’ Allowances 


The Mothers’ Allowances Commission showed another year of 
heavy increase in number of applications still following from the 
recent change in legislation granting allowances to mothers with one 
child under sixteen years of age. It is expected that a more normal 
rate of increase in the number of recipients will be re-established 
during the coming years. During the year under review 11,420 bene- 
ficiaries received assistance under the legislation. The Medical 
Officer had been giving increasing thought and attention to the 
problems arising from incapacitation. 


The Children’s Aid Department 


The Children’s Aid Societies of the Province dealt with 19,769 
children in their protective work and of this number 1,076 new com- 
mitments were made. There was a reduction in the number of children 
under direct care of the Societies (not in their own homes) indicating 
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that the strengthening of services tended to reduce the number of 
children for whom the Societies had to provide. A slight decrease in 
completed adoptions as compared with last year was evident,—due 
in part, it was felt, to close adherence to the two year probation period. 

The report indicated an increase in the number of Unmarried 
Parents Cases dealt with during the year, although proportionately 
a greater amount was collected toward the support of unmarried 
mothers and their children. 


Soldiers’ Aid Commission 


There was indication of a greater degree of understanding of the 
part played by the Commission on the part of veterans and their 
families, 1,357 emergency grants were distributed during the fiscal 
year as compared with 969 in the previous year. The Commission 
were of the opinion that this increased understanding and use of the 
services were due at least in part to the issuance of ‘“A Handbook of 
Information for Veterans’, in the previous year. 

‘‘The Commission purchased a section of muck soil on the Barrie- 
Camp Borden Road, two miles from Barrie, which was to be used for 
a “Garden Land Settlement Scheme.” 

Trust funds were reported in excellent condition. 


Refuges 

The seventy-seven refuges throughout the Province were de- 
scribed in respect to administration and policy. Because of the 
disastrous fires throughout the Dominion in the last year, the in- 
stallation of Fire Annunciator Systems was being recommended for 
these institutions. Many of the buildings were very old, with serious 
fire hazards. 


Orphanages and Charitable Institutions 


The thirty-six orphanages and charitable institutions receiving 
recognition and support from the Department reported populations 
varying from very small to very large, and a wide variation in average 
costs and methods of administration. The report stated that en- 
couragement had been given to efforts to assure proper dietary and 
to assist the institutions in creating a homelike atmosphere. 

The organizations under supervision gave a total of 945,859 days’ 
care during the year at a total cost of $760,765.92 or an average cost 
of 80 cents per day. 


Industrial Schools and Training Schools 


The three Roman Catholic Industrial Schools reported slightly 
decreasing population and an improved standard of service and 
training. The Training Schools at Galt and Bowmanville reported 
rather major adjustments due to the closing of the Industrial Schools 
and the amalgamation into their population of many of the inmates 
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of those other schools. The extension of placing out policies with 
supervision and attempts at placement in employment were reviewed. 

The Report of the Industrial Schools Advisory Board,—a volun- 
tary advisory group, discussing the social and training problems of 
the boys and girls coming to the industrial schools, stated, 

‘The policy of the Board is to reduce as far as possible the period 
of school residence to place younger children in foster homes, and to 
procure employment for the older pupils as soon as their general im- 
provement appears to warrant such action. It is satisfactory to note 
that only twelve percent of the total population of the institutions 
failed to make good in their first placement and were returned for a 
further period of training. 

‘‘We must report, however, that eight per cent. of the present 
population are children under the age of twelve, and our efforts to 
return them to some form of normal family life as soon as it is feasible 
must be continued. 

“The Board wishes to stress the need for the co-ordination of 
technical training and planned vocational guidance with academic 
training. Such a plan should, it is felt, take account of the age, the 
mentality and the needs of the individual child. 

“Your Board has in its previous reports recommended that 
serious consideration be given to the possibilities of extending the 
Juvenile Court System. It is felt that Juvenile Courts should be 
established in any suitable locality, with adequate voluntary agencies 
co-operating. We feel that many children of tender age who find their 
way into custodial care, do so where there are no social agencies in 
their community to adjust their problems locally .. . 

‘Your Board has continuously adhered to-the policy of removing 
older delinquents from these juvenile institutions. Of the present 
population over the age of eighteen, all are pupils whose problems 
are difficult of solution because of social and mental disease and other 
defects, which make it inadvisable to replace them in society. Our 
Schools are not equipped to deal adequately with many of these 
problems.”’ 


The Unemployment Relief Branch 


‘“‘A general decline in the number of persons assisted has been 
experienced throughout the year and with conditions generally 
seeming on the upward trend it is expected that this reduction will 
continue during the coming fiscal year, the Unemployment Relief 
Branch stated in its Report. 

“The aim of the Unemployment Relief Branch is to co-operate 
with the municipalities to the fullest extent. This measure of mutual 
co-operation has permitted the solving of many of the problems which 
concern direct relief administration.” 
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Recent W.P.A. Report Supplies 
Estimates on Works Programme 


HE FOLLOWING extracts, taken from the recent circular of the 
Works Progress Administration of the United States, give 
comparative totals for July 1937 and 1938: 

“Information now being received from public agencies adminis- 
tering relief and emergency Federal work programme activities 
indicates that there was little change between June and July 1938 in 
the net total number of persons assisted. The declines registered by 
the student aid and certain other programmes which are character- 
istically subject to seasonal variation were largely offset by the con- 
tinued expansion of emergency employment on the W.P.A. and other 
Federal work programmes. As in June, more than half of the net 
number of persons receiving all types of assistance were benefiting 
from employment on projects financed by W.P.A. funds. 


“According to preliminary estimates, 21,370,000 persons or 
nearly 17 percent of the population were aided in the Continental 
United States during July 1938. It is estimated that these persons 
were members of 6,685,000 households. 


“Compared with the estimates for July 1937, the current figures 
show a net increase of 33 percent in the number of households and 39 
percent in the number of persons assisted. The current high level is, 
however, still substantially below the peak reached early in 1934.” 


The estimates cover all households and persons benefiting from 
the general and emergency relief programmes financed in part from 
F.E.R.A. and in part from state and local funds; rural rehabilitation 
advances made from F.E.R.A. funds and subsistence grants made by 
the Resettlement Administration and later by the Farm Security 
Administration; the three special assistance programmes of the Social 
Security Board and other programmes of these types conducted by 
state and local agencies without Federal participation; employment 
of all relief and non-relief persons on projects conducted under the 
Civil Works Programme, the C. C. C., National Youth Administration 
(including the student aid programme), W. P. A., including employ- 
ment of persons paid from funds contributed by state and local 
sponsors, and Federal agency projects financed by transfer of W.P.A. 
funds; Public Works Administration and Bureau of Public Roads 
projects; and employment on all other Federal work programmes 
financed in whole or in part by emergency appropriations of Federal 
funds. They do not include allowances for administrative employees, 
recipients of unemployment compensation, institutional care, surplus 
commodities, rural rehabilitation loans made by the Resettlement 
Administration and Farm Security Administration, or regular Federal 
construction employment other than public roads employment. 
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Penal Report Heralds New Developments 
in Social Treatment of Offenders 


ENTRALIZED CONTROL of the Canadian penal system under the 
i Dominion Government, ‘‘with the federal authorities taking 

charge of all prisons in Canada, the provinces retaining only a 
sufficient number to provide for offenders against provincial statutes, 
prisoners on remand, and those serving short sentences,” was a 
principal recommendation of the ‘‘Archambeault Commission”’ whose 
report was tabled in the House of Commons on June 14th, 1938. 
The Commission did not find that there was any constitutional. basis 
for the present division of jurisdiction by two year sentences in 
Canada, and it was felt that the difficulties of centralization, which 
were chiefly geographical, could be overcome by federal-provincial 
cooperation. An immediate conference between Dominion and 
provincial authorities with a view to putting the Commission’s 
recommendations into effect was urged in the report. 


The present division of responsibilities, the Commission found, 
proved not only a waste, and needless expense in duplicating in- 
stitutions, but was also a definite hindrance to the reduction of crime 
and reformation of delinquents. ‘‘At present comparatively few 
criminals are placed in federal institutions, and recommended reforms 
cannot be made effective if the majority of criminals are first to be 
treated in municipal, county, or provincial institutions under varying 
methods of penal management,”’ the report declared. The consequent 
lack of classification and segregation, lack of uniformity in treatment 
and of continuity in policy, was the cause of increased recidivism, it 
was claimed. 


A Prison Commission Recommended 


To administer a Canadian prison service under centralized control, 
it was recommended that a Prison Commission of three members, 
removable only for cause, should be established,—this Commission 
to be directly responsible to the Minister of Justice and to Parliament, 
to have power to appoint staff, and to act as a central parole board. 
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To carry out the new administrative system and provide for the 
proposed measures of classification and treatment, sweeping changes 
were recommended in existing personnel, with greater administrative 
responsibility to be vested in the penitentiary wardens, and the 
offices of Superintendent and inspectors in the Dominion Penitentiaries 
Branch to be abolished. Special measures, including strict adherence 
to the merit system, and special training courses, to be developed 
with the cooperation of Canadian Universities, were urged for the 
preparation of prison officers competent to carry out a broader, more 
constructive programme for the classification and rehabilitation of 
offenders. A five year plan of recruitment and training, for a new 
career service, in the social treatment of offenders, was suggested. 


Although the Archambeault Commission dealt at length with 
administrative measures and abuses in the present system, and with 
the prison riots and disturbances which have gained much public 
attention in recent years, the report is principally concerned with the 
development of a constructive programme within the penal institu- 
tions, under unified direction, for the proper classification, segregation, 
and treatment of the individual offender. A number of its practical 
recommendations to this end are reminiscent of the conclusions of 
an earlier Royal Commission whose Report was submitted to Par- 
liament in 1921. 


Divided Jurisdiction Hinders Classification and Treatment 


“Classification and segregation cannot be made entirely effective 
under divided jurisdiction,’ the Commission observed. ‘‘Young 
prisoners are often contaminated by association with confirmed 
criminals in municipal, county and provincial institutions where 
there are not facilities for segregation, and the chances of their reform 
or re-habilitation are greatly lessened, if not destroyed, before they 
reach the federal penitentiaries. 


“Before penal treatment can fulfil its function of curbing crime 
there must be unified control and scientific classification and segrega- 
tion involving special treatment of youths and first offenders, the 
removal of insane and habitual offenders to separate institutions, 
the segregation of the mentally deficient and the classification of the 
remaining prisoners by previous record, social habits, physical con- 
dition, education, aptitudes, etc. .. .”’ 


“Under a proper system of classification, a grades and merits 
system such as is in effect in England, could be put into effect with a 
view to encouraging good conduct and reformation. Extension of 
privileges such as smoking and indoor recreation should be granted 
as privileges and not as rights. 


‘There is no object in severity, as such, in Canadian penitentiaries. 
The effect of the present treatment of inmates is to break down their 
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morale and diminish any chances they may have to reform and re- 
habilitation. To combat this destructive effect, recreation, education, 
medical care, religious instruction, employment and the incentive of 
prison pay are recommended as valuable influences.”’ 


Such facilities as already existed for classification and segregation 
of offenders, the Commission found, were not being utilized properly 
and a regulation providing for classification boards at each penitentiary 
was not being observed. Two institutions (Collins Bay in Ontario 


‘and the Laval Buildings at St. Vincent de Paul in Quebec) originally 


constructed for the treatment of reformable prisoners, and for the 
segregation of first offenders from the demoralizing influences of 
habitual criminals, were not being utilized for that purpose. While 
in recent years youthful offenders had been segregated in separate 
wings in Canadian penitentiaries, they had received no special treat- 
ment and their segregation rather than being constructive in effect 
denied them access to the workshops and prevented them from 
receiving any trade instruction. 


More Liberal Regime Suggested 


A much more liberal recreation programme was recommended 
for all the penitentiaries, with more concerts and lectures, a less strict 
censorship on news from the outside world (distribution of a weekly 
newspaper was recommended), provision for outdoor exercises and 
sports, and indoor games, for suitable classes of prisoners, with fresh 
air and exercise for all who were physically fit. The Commission also 
emphasized that education was being neglected and suggested a 
thorough revision and remodelling of the whole educational system 
with possibly encouragement to voluntary teachers as in England. 
Recommendations for more adequate medical and hospital services 
included the suggestion that the services of psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists should be utilized. 
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Prison Employment and Prison Pay 


Among the most significant of the recommendations were those 
touching on the much debated question of prison employment and 
remuneration. The Commission found that employment was “‘sadly 
deficient in Canadian penitentiaries. The hours are short. Work is 
performed with monotonous indifference. Little opportunity exists 
for learning a useful trade and all such opportunity is denied to youths. 
A great deal of the prisoner’s time is spent in demoralizing idleness.” 
It was recommended that a complete survey should be made to 
determine what goods needed by the government could be manu- 
factured in the penitentiaries and that workshops should be properly 
equipped and operated under competent instruction. Similar sug- 
gestions were offered in regard to the operation of prison farms. The 
Commission gave its unequivocal recommendation to the institution 
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of reasonable payment for prison labour. ‘‘Pay given to prisoners in 
Canadian penitentiaries’’, the report stated, ‘“‘is merely a negative 
check on idleness and not the positive stimulus to industry it has 
provided in other countries. Prison pay can be used to stimulate 
habits of industry, promote reform and provide means toward re- 
habilitation on discharge. 


“The Commission recommends that prison pay should be based 
on application as well as production in Canada. There is an atmosphere 
of idle indifference in the workshops which contrasts with that in 
other countries. The Commission recommends that experiments based 
on the experience of other countries should be tried in Canada and 
that every precaution should be taken against favouritism or special 
assignments.” 


Board of Visitors to Each Penitentiary Suggested 


A number of recommendations dealt with the maintenance of 
prison discipline. The Commission scored the drastic punishments 
possible for many trivial offences, and the number of regulations 
governing the behaviour of prisoners. It was recommended that 
corporal punishment should be less severe and should be administered 
only for mutiny or incitement of mutiny and gross assault upon a 
fellow prisoner or officer. 


One of the greatest sources of difficulty and trouble, the Com- 
mission found, was the absence of any tribunal of appeal for the 
individual prisoner. ‘‘No provision has been made for appeals from 
sentences of the prison court and there is no outlet for grievances,” 
the Commission stated. ‘‘Prisoners have rioted to draw attention to 
their grievances. In England this situation has been met by the 
appointment of a board of visitors. A similar board is recommended 
for Canada. It should be composed of a judge, a social welfare worker 
and a medical doctor and be appointed by the Prison Commission. 
The duties of such a board would be to visit and inspect the peni- 
tentiaries, hear complaints and appeals and report to the Prison 
Commission. This would provide an outlet for grievances and keep 
the public informed of the conditions in our penitentiaries in place 
of the present method of secrecy, rumours and misconceptions.”’ 


Women Offenders and Other Special Groups 


Women offenders for whom one central institution for all Canada 
has been used at Kingston, should be removed from this prison to 
reformatories nearer their homes, the Report declared. This heavily 
walled prison, with its high cost of upkeep, and the high transportation 
charges for women transferred from other provinces, was not justified 
for the small number of inmates the Commission maintained. The 
average daily population in this prison for the ten-year period, 1928 
to 1937, was approximately thirty-seven. 
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Arrangements could be made with provincial authorities, the 
Commission believed, to provide suitable facilities within each 
province to accommodate the small number of women whose sentences 
have hitherto sent them to the penitentiary. Pending such arrange- 
ments, extensive improvements to the grounds, and in the educational 
and recreational programme of the present women’s prison were 
strongly urged. Commenting further on the treatment of women 
offenders generally, the report added, ‘‘Girls should never be com- 
mitted to institutions except in extreme cases. Instead, full use should 
be made of probation and the assistance provided by social agencies.” 


Dealing with various special classes of prisoners, the Commission 
recommended the removal of insane prisoners to provincial institu- 
tions, and the segregation of drug addicts. ‘‘Preventive detention’’, 
with somewhat less severity in the conditions of the sentence was 
advocated for habitual criminals. The strengthening of voluntary 
effort in Canada for the re-habilitation of offenders and of chaplain 
services to the various institutions was urged most strongly. Specific- 
ally, it was recommended that a special agency be developed under 
the Prison Commission to assist in the re-habilitation of prisoners 
after their release. In this, as in many of its recommendations, the 
Commission drew attention to well tested experience in England and 
the excellent results which had attended the development of a more 
constructive programme in the Mother Country. Uniform rules for 
remission of sentences, parole, and ticket of leave services, to be 
administered by the Prison Commission, with parole officers assigned 
to each province, were recommended. 


Juvenile Delinquents 


A section of the Report of special interest to social workers is 
that concerned with the treatment of youthful and juvenile offenders. 
Sketching in a brief history of the change of public opinion in Great 
Britain and in Canada which has found expression in the developing 
systems of juvenile courts, probation, and other special measures, 
the Commission added this comment: ‘‘The recent development of this 
change in public opinion was forcibly brought home to your Commis- 
sioners by a prisoner who came before them during their sittings at 
the Kingston Penitentiary. Now fifty-two years of age, he had, 
according to his record, been sentenced at the age of eleven to serve 
three years in Dorchester Penitentiary. The sentence had been 
imposed for theft by one of the Chief Justices of one of the oldest 
courts of Canada. It is not astonishing to find that this prisoner hat 
been convicted twenty-five times since his original sentence, nor thas 
he now appears to be quite hopeless of reclamation’’. 


While the Juvenile Delinquents Act of Canada was passed in 
1908, the Commission quoted sections of the Canadian Welfare 
Council’s Brief, drawing attention to the unevenness in the develop- 
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ment of the special services contemplated in this enabling legislation 
in the different provinces of Canada and even within each province. 
Dealing with various representations which had been made respecting 
the social and legal aspects of the juvenile court, the Commission was 
of the opinion that the following principles of law should not be lost 
sight of in these courts: that no person should be found guilty of an 
offence without a formal charge having been laid against him and 
without evidence on oath taken in the presence of the accused where 
he has the right to be represented by counsel, if he so desires; and that 
a plea of guilty should not be accepted from a child unless the pre- 
siding officer has satisfied himself that the child understands the 
nature and quality of the charge that has been made against him. 


“With these reservations’, the Commission added, ‘‘which 
apply only to a portion of the cases that come before a juvenile court, 
we are of the opinion that these courts, in cooperation with social 
service agencies, may treat cases from the clinical point of view 
without losing, in contested and serious cases, any of the attributes 
of a court of justice.” 


The Commission recommended that juvenile court proceedings 
should be conducted in surroundings as informal as possible and 
with a minimum of the trappings of a court of justice. 


It was also recommended that the term ‘“‘children’s magistrate” 
would be a more appropriate title than “judge” for the presiding 
officer of these courts. The Commission was opposed to the extension 
of the age limit under the Juvenile Delinquents Act to eighteen, 
except in special cases, and recommended that legal provision should 
be made permitting the extension of the age limit to include youthful 
offenders under eighteen at the discretion of the judge or magistrate 
trying the case. 


Conditions in industrial and training schools for juvenile delin- 
quents were not investigated by the Commission but some attention 
was given to the general principles of reformatory treatment in the 
Report, and the development of voluntary citizen’s committees in 
connection with each training school was advocated. The Commission 
expressed interest in Alberta’s method of utilizing selected foster 
homes for placement of juvenile delinquents as an alternative to 
commitment to a reformatory school. 


Family Courts 


The Commission was of the opinion that the establishment of 
family courts as an extension of the juvenile court system already in 
effect in some provinces was sound, ‘‘and that it is advantageous to 
have domestic matters, whether they affect the parents or the children, 
dealt with in such a court. It is important that these courts should 
be accessible and that domestic matters should be disposed of summar- 
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ily. It is also important that these courts should not be given such 
wide and unlimited jurisdiction in respect to these matters as will 
virtually create them courts of superior jurisdiction. In our opinion 
such a course would deprive them of many of the advantages they 
enjoy as summary courts having social and clinical features. Matters 
that require wider jurisdiction than is ordinarily 2njoyed by courts 
of summary procedure ought still to be left to the Suderior and County 
Courts’”’. 


This comment in the report followed a reference to the recent 
questioning of jurisdiction of juvenile and family courts in respect to 
certain functions assigned to them by provincial statutes which, it 
was contended, were matters ordinarily within the jurisdiction of 
Superior or County Court judges. In further reference to this question, 
the Commission added, ‘‘in the provinces other than Quebec (where 
there are no County Court judges) a division of jurisdiction might 
well be made. Less serious matters can be dealt with summarily by 
a magistrate, or more serious ones by a County Court judge on circuit. 
In this manner, the whole jurisdiction of family courts and probation 
officers would be brought under the supervision of County Court 
judges. In the Province of Quebec matters of this nature may be 
competently dealt with by the Court of Sessions’’. 


Treatment of Youthful Offenders 


The establishment of a system for treatment of youthful offenders 
similar to the Borstal system in Great Britain, for youths coming 
before the courts between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one years, 
was urged by the Commission and regional units for central and 
western Canada and the Maritime Provinces were suggested. It was 
emphasized that the satisfactory adaptation of the Borstal system in 
penitentiary institutions, as has been attempted in Canada, is im- 
possible, either in its essential features or in its principles. Youthful 
offenders, the Commission suggested, should either be treated by 
probation or sent to a proper training school for at least three years. 
It was pointed out in the Report that there are 7,000 youths of Borstal 
age convicted annually in Canada who should receive this type of 
training. 

The necessity for properly qualified staffs and the value of 
voluntary effort as developed in the treatment of youthful offenders 
in Great Britain were emphasized in the Commission’s outline for 
constructive treatment and re-habilitation. 


Adult Probation 


The principle and practice of probation for adult offenders was 
endorsed by the Commission and attention was drawn to the fact 
that provision for the supervision of adult convicted persons released 
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on probation is in effect in Canada only in the County of York and 
the cities of Toronto, Ottawa, and Hamilton in Ontario. 


’ 


“The success of any probation system,’’ the Commission em- 
phasized, ‘‘will depend on the character of the personnel appointed 
to administer it. All probation officers should be appointed by the 
court. These officers should be carefully recruited from the ranks of 
well-trained social service workers. They should be persons capable 
of exercising infinite patience and, where necessary, firm discipline. 
Males should be appointed for the supervision of male probationers, 
and females for the supervision of female probationers. In no case 
should a probation officer be appointed as a political reward for services 
rendered.”’ 


The Commission recommended that an adult probation system 
modelled upon the system now in force in England should be established 
throughout Canada; that the services of probation officers should be 
available for the preparation of histories of convicted persons and 
that such reports be furnished to the presiding judicial authority 
before the accused is sentenced; also that probation officers be given 
supervision of persons released on ticket of leave. 


‘“‘Probation’”’, the Commission emphasized, ‘‘should never be 
either lenient or harsh, it should always be definitely disciplinary in 
purpose. The conditions of probation should be wisely imposed by 
the court and strict compliance therewith should be demanded. In 
no sense should it be regarded by the offender as being equivalent of 
being ‘let off’... When an offender is released on probation, the court 
does him an injustice if it does not surround the release with all the 
ceremony and dignity of a sentence of the court. The conditions 
should be carefully read to the offender in court, he should be required 
to subscribe to them in writing, and a copy should be given to him 
on his release.”’ 

The necessity for a proper investigation in all cases which would 
provide the judge, before passing sentence, with a full story of the 
prisoner's background, the probable cause of his downfall and a com- 
plete report of his mental and physical condition prepared by an expert 
psychiatrist and physician, was emphasized in the Report. Such 
investigations would be among the responsibilities of a well qualified 
probabtion staff. 

Copies of the full Report of the Commission, ‘‘Report of the 
Royal Commission to Investigate the Penal System of Canada’”’, may 


be ordered from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, price $1.09. 
M.B. 
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LEISURE TIME 
and GROUP WORK 


The Group Worker in the 
Modern Scene* 
M. W. BECKELMAN 


Executive Secretary, Group Work Section, 


Welfare Council of New York City 


iil 
BEHIND THE MODERN SCENE 


Historical 


When, in the year 2500, some historian sets himself to write 
the story of the thousand years since the Renaissance, his major 
thesis might possibly take this form: 


About the middle of the fifteenth century the feudal system began 
to collapse under the impact of improved methods of communication, 
the growth of trade and shifts of population. With the help of ex- 
pansive science there developed, over the course of the next three 
centuries a system of mass production based on power-machine 
techniques. A series of political revolutions were evoked by this 
industrialism and this resulted in the creation of politically democratic 
governments resting on the liberal concepts of widespread suffrage, 
free speech and press, governmental change by orderly process, and a 
laissez-faire economic policy. 


Because its distributive system continued to operate on the 
mercantile principles which had obtained immediately prior to its 
rise, the new industrialism found itself unable to sell its entire produc- 
tion under a price system based on profit. Until the end of the nine- 
teenth century, however, this occasioned no insuperable obstacles to 
industrial expansion. With minor exceptions called ‘‘panics’’ (e.g. 
1857, 1893) surpluses unsaleable at home were disposed of in foreign 
and colonial markets in exchange for raw materials which made 
possible further growth of the industrial system. 





*The concluding section of an article continued from the last issue. This was an address to the 
Toronto and York Social Work Conference, May, 1938. 
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By the twentieth century, however, international competition 
had exhausted these opportunities for the disposition of surpluses. 
A series of minor wars in the first decade of the century culminated 
in a major conflict (1914-18) involving the larger European powers, 
the British Empire, the United States of America and a number of 
smaller nations. Though the issues of the war were complicated by 
questions of nationalism and political structure, it served in the main 
to deplete accumulated surpluses and national resources. Soon after 
the war, however, the fantastic debt structure born of it, and the 
creation of new unsaleable surpluses brought on mass unemployment 
of proportions which threatened political stability. In some countries, 
therefore, the orderly processes of democratic government, which 
might have been invoked by the majority of the voting population 
to change the industrial system, were suspended and so-called Fascist 
dictatorships based on the abolition of civil liberties, the suppression 
of trade unions and the conscription of labor were set up. 


Analytical 


The hypothetical historical manuscript, of course, ends here. 
The problem to which it points is the crux of our present difficulty. 
So long as the total selling price of goods produced exceeds purchasing 
power of the people for whose use they were created, there will be 
unsaleable surpluses; unsaleable surpluses mean that employers will 
reduce production; reduced production means unemployment; un- 
employment means reduced purchasing power; reduced purchasing 
power means greater unsaleable surpluses—but we've been all through 
that since 1929 and know the rest of the story. 


How, under liberal political institutions, have we brought our- 
selves to this pass? Chiefly by taking the shadow for the substance, 
by being content with political democratic forms and not inquiring 
too closely into the nature of our economic organization. Remember, 
too, that until the beginning of this century, unemployment was 
absorbed by the opening of the frontiers and the public lands and 
was not, except for the relatively brief periods of financial panic, a 
major social problem. 

Also, a major portion of the blame must be carried by our formal 
educational institutions. We inherited from the Reformation an 
educational system which has no relevance to the immediate social 
tasks of our generation and our political leaders are products of that 
system. Judged by the demands which modern social organization 
makes upon their knowledge, the most expensive products of our 
colleges and universities are uneducated men. Our intellectual 
leaders and administrators are increasingly at the mercy of technical 
experts whose own training involves no recognition of their social 
responsibilities. 
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Shifting the Modern Scene 


How are we to close this gap between selling price and purchasing 
power, and develop a social leadership which shall really approach 
its problems scientifically? No one but a doctrinaire is prepared to 
draw the blueprints and write the specifications for an industrial 
democracy on the North American continent. It is possible, however, 
to indicate the preliminary conditions which must be brought about 
in the decades that lie immediately ahead in order to pave the way for 
an industrial democracy. 


First, we require a social philosophy indigenous to this continent 
and rooted in its history and traditions. It will not be based on 
slogans and techniques borrowed in gross from other cultures and 
other worlds. Secondly, probably, government regulation of basic 
industries by one device or another will be necessary, very much as 
public utilities are today recognized as being essentially related to 
the public interest. Thirdly, there must be a comprehensive program 
of social security. Fourthly, an intelligently militant and all inclusive 
movement of workers which will be as accepted a part of our economic 
pattern as chambers of commerce and boards of trade are today. 
Fifthly, a progressive political party which will be strong enough to 
influence action towards these objectives. Sixthly, a significant 
consumer-cooperative movement. Seventhly, there must be substitu- 
ted for the already dscredited laissez-faire economics of nineteenth 
century liberalism, the concept that the government’s basic economic 
concern is the gainful occupation of its able-bodied population. If 
private industry cannot absorb the unemployed, a public programme 
financed out of public funds, is a first charge upon the treasury. 

This, it seems, is a minimum programme if we are to preserve 
democracy. More accurately, perhaps, it is a minimum programme 
if democracy is to be achieved, for in the absence of a basic security 
in the process of earning a living, political forms are empty. It is a 
minimum programme for the creation of the political and economic 
environment necessary for the highest form of democratic living, 
social democracy, which, for any significant period and over an 
extended area, has never yet been tried. This is the essence of Ordway 
Tead’s recent book ‘“‘The Case for Democracy’. Summarizing his 
thesis, a democratic philosophy involves three affirmations: that 
individual personality is worthwhile; that personal growth demands 
self-made choices, self-assumed responsibilities, and a share in the 
decisions affecting one’s life; that there are certain structural social 
relationships and methods by which decisions are made and social 
participation secured, which experience shows to be superior ways of 
enriching life. Thus democracy is both a faith to be affirmed and a 
project to be worked out. 
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Adapting Group Work to this Changing Scene 


The implications for group work of this interpretation of the 
modern scene are clear. The major contribution which group workers 
have to make to education is the demonstration that in the field of 
human relations, the imparting of knowledge is not enough. We have 
relied on compulsory schooling and the slogans of the nineteenth 
century—‘‘Give light and the people will find their own way’’—and 
they have failed us. ‘‘The defects of the present content and outlook 
of humanistic education as a preparation for leadership in a democratic 
society,’’ says Hogben, “‘may all be summed up in the single statement 
that knowledge is encouraged as a means to more knowledge instead 
of being a means to action. The only part of the educational cur- 
riculum which makes demands on ability to do in contradistinction 
to facility of expression is experimental science. So individuals 
with conspicuous executive ability, i.e. ability to do as opposed to 
ability to dispute, are attracted to the natural sciences. Since neither 
natural science nor any form of manual craftmanship is obligatory, 
nothing is done to develop general competence in those who elect 
a course of social studies because they lack constructive aptitude. 
The machinery of educational selection therefore operates to recruit 
the nation’s statesmen from those who can talk glibly, write elegantly 
and argue forcibly, without the capacity to act competently.” 

Negatively, by such examples as Professor Hogben has described, 
and positively from the field of progressive education, group work 
has come to understand that learning, as distinct from teaching, 
takes place when situations are created which call upon the student 
to act, to analyze the consequences of that action, and to equip 
himself better to deal with similar problems when next they present 
themselves. Thus we have come to realize that the responsibilities 
of democratic citizenship cannot be imparted in formal civics classes; 
they must be acquired in learning situations, such situations as the 
programmes of the group work agency can provide. It is not too much 
to say that one of the causes of our present difficulties has been our 
assumption in the past that democracy did not need to be learned; but 
that an understanding of it and the ability to follow it as a way of life 
could be gleaned from books and a commencement address on co- 
operation. Actually our whole competitive educational system, has 
aped our disorganized economic order in its drives for school recogni- 
tion based on beating someone else in games, class-room and exam- 
inations. It must bear part of the blame for the embittered, narrow, 
mean little individualists who curse the world today. 





Group Work’s Contribution to Democratic Practices 


Individuals who can find satisfactions in co-operation rather than 
who need to compete, leaders who are competent as well as fluent, 
are what the future of our democracy demands. On its rudimentary 
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level, this means two clubs in a Y getting together to run a dance, 
pooling efforts and avoiding competing dates. It means joint effort 
of several clubs in the interest of a general agency programme. 
On a higher level, it means contributions to a community chest by 
the members of the agency who then vote to determine the causes 
to which their gifts shall go; on a community level, it means organizing 
a campaign for better housing, for more playgrounds, tor lower food 
prices, for minimum wage and child labor laws and in support of 
progressive forward-looking movements generally. It means that 
self-initiated youth movements should find aid and comfort in group 
work agencies. These should regard such activities less in terms of 
agreement or disagreement with programme and more on the basis 
of advice and guidance as to method, objectives and learning exper- 
iences. Group work as we have defined it, and on a basis which shall 
have meaning for us, demands a democratic framework within which 
to function; without it our objectives cease to be. For democracy, 
reciprocally, group work can function as a laboratory of social action 
and a training school for civic participation. 


IV 
THE THRUST AGAINST DEMOCRACY 


Challenges to this position seem likely to come from three sources. 
There is first the attack on democracy. This takes two forms, the 
philosophical and the internal. The philosophical attack denounces 
democracy as slow, fumbling and ineffectual; not adapted to the 
needs of twentieth century complex industrial and internationai 
relations. The danger of this attack is the germ of truth which it 
contains. It is true that in periods of crisis, when rapid adjustments 
are necessary, the elaborate representative machinery of democracy 
makes it slow of motion. It is better equipped for obstruction and 
defence than for change and advance. But the fallacy of the attack 
is its leap from the administrative weaknesses of democracy to the 
assumption that a dictatorial political sovereignty is better. The 
short answer in other words, is Bruce Bairnfather’s “If you knows of 
a better ’ole, go to it.’”’ The best real answer was made by Abraham 
Lincoln in his speech on the sovereignty of the people at Cooper 
Union in New York City in 1864, — a persuasive and logical defence 
of the superiority of democracy in spite of its weaknesses. 


More dangerous, because more insidious, is the attack on 
democracy from within. This generally takes the form of a nibbling 
away at the framework of civil liberties on which the whole possibility 
of achieving industrial democracy by orderly process depends. The 
method is undoubtedly familiar to all of us. Labor organizers are 
called ‘‘reds’” and beaten up; the distribution of leaflets becomes 
“anarchy” and a public meeting is “criminal syndicalism’’. Under 
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the guise of suppressing radicalism vigilantes are turned loose, re- 
strictive statutes are passed and quietly invoked against all militant 
activity designed to correct inequities. It is the old technique of every 
tyrant or demagogue who feels himself insecure. If the facts are 
against you, call them treason. 


Is Violence Inevitable? 


It is this disillusioning experience which gives point to the second 
challenge to our conclusion that group work has a stake and a con- 
tribution in the achievement of social democracy. This challenge 
argues that the conditions prerequisite to a solution of our industrial 
problem involve in effect a transfer of power from the relatively small 
group who now control our economic organization to the majority of 
the population through their elected representatives. The proponents 
of this stand point to the fact that recorded history affords no instance 
of a similar shift of power without large scale organized violence. 
They contend that as soon as it becomes evident that the use of 
democratic forms may bring about such a shift, the rules of the game 
are changed, civil liberties are suppressed, and the ballot eliminated 
or distorted to oppressive uses. Fascism and its plebiscites, they 
argue, are a case in point. 


There is much to be said for this position. It is true that the shift 
from theocracy to feudalism in the Middle Ages, the growth of national 
states, the Industrial Revolution, the creation of the modern demo- 
cracies and the socialist revolution in Russia, were all accompanied 
by extended periods of civil and international war. But the demo- 
cracies, though they had been set up by violence, inaugurated a new 
concept in government. For the first time it was explicitly provided 
in the statutes and constitutions that the form of government which 
had been created by revolution could thereafter be changed by the 
orderly process of legislative amendment, in response to the wishes 
of the majority of the people. The reality of that concept has not 
yet been affirmed or denied by experience of sufficient clarity to permit 
of reaching a conclusion as to its validity. Italy, Germany and Spain 
had not had a democratic tradition of long enough standing to make 
it possible to project the failure of their democracies into the Western 
Hemisphere. The sporadic invasions of democratic liberty and civil 
rights which we have ourselves experienced should serve rather to 
stiffen our determination to defend those institutions more vigilantly, 
than to convince us that they are hollow shams and useless to effect 
any real solution for our difficulties. 


Furthermore, if it be assumed that industrial democracy cannot 
be achieved by the orderly process of amendment, what is the altern- 
ative? Revolution, say the advocates of this point of view. But the 
historical record on this point is neither clear nor convincing. In the 
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first place, revolutions in modern industrial states have come only 
after long and exhausting wars in which the nation where the revolu- 
tion takes place has been bled white and decisively beaten. Witness 
Russia, Germany, Austria. In the second place, there is much evidence 
to support the contention that violence is often self defeating. Ex- 
amples crowd the historical record of revolution followed by periods 
of reaction which have cancelled out the gains which the revolutions 
were designed to establish. Only after long periods of peace have they 
been restored, and consolidated, — witness Napoleon after the French 
Revolution, Prussianism after 1848, Charles the II after Cromwell, 
Horthy after Bela Kun. The full meaning of the present disturbing 
events in Russia will not be clear for some years but it seems probable 
that the long series of purges reflect personal conflicts in which 
revolutionary principles have been secondary considerations. Neither 
the prospect of a long and bloody war as a prelude to revolution nor 
the likelihood that revolution will be followed by reaction ofiers a 
prospect to be viewed with approval. Furthermore, by any reasonable 
assessment, revolution on this continent is an academic question for 
our lifetime at least. 


Mortmain 


The third challenge is closer to home — in the lack of vision and 
inflexibility of an operating agency itself. Too frequently an agency 
that has served well in other days and times fails to realize the changing 
demand of the community upon its resources. Perhaps responsibility 
lies with the Board; perhaps with an executive officer who has brought 
the agency to a high stage of efficiency in a particular programme 
and is fearful of change and experiment. When Colonel Goethals 
went down to build the Panama Canal one of his first acts was to 
discard the elaborate system of boards, committees and advisory 
councils which his predecessor had carefully built up. Challenged on 
this by a Senate investigation he said, ‘‘“Gentlemen, I am an engineer. 
The only boards of which I have ever had direct knowledge have been 
long, narrow and wooden”’. Any of us who have dealt with Boards of 
Directors, no matter how understanding, have some time or other 
shared the Colonel's feelings. Undoubtedly there will be some points 
at which the kind of programme here advocated for group workers will 
rub some Board members the wrong way. Undoubtedly there will be 
agency executives, cautious and careful in the enthusiasm of Board 
members or the pressure of other agencies and forces to modify, 
adapt or expand the proven programme for a new venture. 


The answer is simple in principle, though the technique of applying 
it has still to be fully developed. If group work is a professional job, 
its standards and policies are the concern and the responsibility of 
the professionals in the field. They should be formulated and made 
effective on the basis of organization either of a trade union or pro- 
fessional character. This is increasingly the case in schools and 
universities and is the traditional position in medicine. Boards of 
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Directors are themselves groups and if the group work process, with 
its emphasis on democracy is sound, it is applicable to Boards as well 
as to members. For in theory, at least, Boards are designed to serve 
the demonstrated needs and interests of the members. If our educa- 
tional techniques fail us in translating this theory into practice, we 
may lose board members just as today we occasionally lose clubs. 
At the outset, some group workers may lose jobs, as teachers have, 
here and there, and the answer to this, it is suggested, is the pro- 
fessional organization. Withdrawal of financial support may take 
away our gymnasia and swimming pools and leave us instead with 
membership supported programs. Such a situation might not be a 
tragedy. 

On the other hand, if the community and the agency need are 
obvious and a fixed attitude of mind or reliance on established pro- 
cedures and programmes block progress, the professional group must 
be the first to realize that mere tenure of office cannot hold against 
the changing day, that they must be as ready to support inquiry, to 
explore the problem and if necessary, to advocate replacement in 
executive personnel as they would be in the personnel of governing 
bodies. But these are not immediate problems. There are indications 
rather that if our whole approach to the problem of education for demo- 
cratic living is sound, we shall have access to sources of mass support 
which will more than compensate for the loss of individual board 
members who may put what they conceive to be their individual 
interests above their social responsibilities, or of executive officials 
who have become resistant to new vision and experiment. 


Conclusion 


From here let us see to what position this progress of thought 
has brought us. Burke said that he did not know in what terms one 
would proceed to indict a whole people; if this presentation has 
seemed such a general indictment of our economic disorganization, 
it is submitted that all of us must stand indicted in our acceptance 
of the chaotic social system under which we live. The work in which 
we are all engaged can be made to contribute to the achievement of 
the social democracy through which constructive order can be brought 
out of this chaos. But that contribution is not to be measured only 
by the individuals whom the group work agencies serve. The develop- 
ment of leaders through our programmes who exert an influence on 
their communities; the demonstration of sound projects and methods 
proven to be such by group work agencies, and their later acceptance 
in the public educational and recreational programme,—these are 
as important contributions to the general social improvement as the 
actual service to the boys and girls in our clubs and activities. 

Further, every group worker has a stake in achieving social 
democracy, for it is only under such a system that the primary ob- 
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jective of the group worker can have significance,—the achievement 
of an integrated personality through the creative use of leisure time. 
In that aspect, the social worker is at one with all progressive liberal- 
izing movements, for to them social work makes a contribution; 
from them it receives support. 

That we live in a changing world is an observation that was a 
platitude with the ancients, but it is truer to-day than ever before. 
The programme suggested here in our changing course cannot be 
regarded as a perfect instrument of navigation, for when the sun is 
still obscured dead reckoning must be our guide and the trees our 
bench marks. How much of these proposals would be valid to-morrow 
or five years hence, one cannot say, nor how accurate the estimate of 
the parallelogram of modern social forces. One can be certain, however, 
that day to day experience on the job will sketch in missing knowledge, 
and, like the pragmatist giving his court testimony, we say “This is 
what I believe. So help me future experience!” 

* * * 


CLEVELAND ROUNDS UP YOUNG GANGSTERS 

How an experiment of the Cleveland Welfare Federation among 
the boys and young men in one of the City’s ‘‘toughest’’ neighbour- 
hoods substituted ideals of community service for the lawless ambitions 
of these young ‘‘gangsters’’ was described by Edward D. Lynde at 
the National Conference of Social Work in Seattle. In this area before 
the ‘‘clean-up”’ the delinquency rate was 57 per 1000 boys between 10 
and 17. Youthful gang crimes were costing the city $30,000 through 
false fire alarms alone, and a vastly greater amount in more atrocious 
crimes. Following a survey, the young gang leaders were called into 
consultation with police officials of the Safety Education Bureau 
present. 

“Some of them had to be brought to the first meeting in the 
police patrol’ said Mr. Lynde. All were suspicious—but they came. 
‘Before the meeting was over, rival gang leaders . . . were nominating 
each other for offices. The gang leader who was elected chairman 
suggested to the others that they assure the Safety Education Bureau 
that there would not be a single case of crime in the neighbourhood 
for one month. Tue amazing thing is that in the thirty days following, 
not one case of crime was reported in the district’. Mr. Lynde told 
how 65 young gang leaders from 18 to 30 had been formed into an 
organization named by themselves as the Social Service Improvement 
Association. Among their present activities are leadership in Boy 
Scout troups, musical clubs, 32 ball teams in four leagues, increased 
manual training courses in the public schools, and craft classes. 
Young men had been placed in industries and had agreed to bank 
some money each pay day. ‘“‘They have made good and are now 
carrying bank books instead of guns and blackjacks”’. 
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Marguerite Bourgeoys 
“L,INITIATRICE DES OEUVRES SOCIALES AU CANADA” 


ADIS LA France sur nos bords’’ envoya des femmes dont |’endu- 
rance physique et morale était 4 toute épreuve. Si leurs oeuvres 
ont survécu a travers les siécles, c'est que non seulement elles 

furent des saintes, mais aussi des femmes d’entreprise et d’organisation. 
Ces femmes des premiers temps de la colonie, ces femmes au courage 
invincible, elles sont nombreuses. L’histoire n’a pas écrit le nom de 
toutes: mais nous connaissons la figure adolescente de la jeune épouse 
de Champlain, essayant de catéchiser les sauvages; l’intrépide Marie 
Rollet, “la premiére institutrice canadienne” faisant la classe aux 
petites indiennes; Marie de |’Incarnation, la grande mystique ca- 
nadienne et aussi éminente éducatrice; fondatrice des Ursulines au 
Canada; Jeanne Mance, ‘‘notre premiére infirmiére’’ et fondatrice 
de |’H6tel-Dieu de Montréal. Suivant l’ordre chronologique, nous 
arrivons 4 Marguerite Bourgeoys, la fondatrice des religieuses de la 
Congrégation de Notre-Dame. Méme si les Dames de la Congrégation 
se dévouent aujord’hui exclusivement 4a l’enseignement, il n’en reste 
pas moins que leur fondatrice fut en notre pays, l’inauguratrice de 
nombreuses oeuvres sociales. Sa vie est un témoignage éclatant de 
son sens social trés développé, et de sa compréhension des besoins 
de son temps. 


Enfance 

Marguerite Bourgeoys nait a Troyes, en Champagne, le 17 
avril 1620. C’est le Vendredi-Saint. Nulle cloche n’annonce la 
naissance de celle qui jouera un réle si important dans la Nouvelle- 
France. Sa famille est trés humble, dit-on, et son pére, Abraham 
Bourgeoys, est un modeste fabriquant de chandelles et de cire. Il 
éléve en bons chrétiens toute sa petite famille. Dés l’Age de dix ans, 
Marguerite prend gofit A rassembler ses jeunes amies et a leur faire 
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la classe et tout en leur enseignant le catéchisme, elle leur fait faire 
certains travaux de couture. A douze ans, elle devient orpheline de 
mére; son pére la charge de |’éducation de ses jeunes fréres et soeurs, 

t Marguerite y emploie tout son zéle. Les religieuses de la Congré- 
gation de Notre-Dame de Troyes ont organisé une ‘“‘congrégation 
externe’’: c’est une association de jeunes filles qui non seulement se 
livrent a des exercices religieux en commun, mais aussi sont chargées 
d’oeuvres de charité. Marguerite s’enrdle dans cette association et 
en devient bientdét la préféte. Déja apparait la charité inlassable de 
la future fondatrice, charité qu’elle pratiquera jusqu’a |’héroisme du- 
rant toute sa vie. Qu’on se rappelle qu’a cette époque Troyes était 
victime de la peste, de la famine et de la guerre, et tout de suite l’on 
a un tableau du vaste champ ot s’exergait l’action charitable de Mar- 
guerite Bourgeoys. 


Vocation 


On dit de Marguerite qu’elle était trés gaie, enjouée méme- 
Certains prétendent qu'elle n’était pas exempte de coquetterie, 
qu'elle aimait les beaux atours dont se paraient les grandes dames 
de son siécle. A la suite d’une vision de la Vierge, elle renonce a 
toute parure mondaine, pour ne se consacrer qu’aux oeuvres de 
charité. Elle se sent appelée a la vie religieuse et, tout a tour, elle 
frappe chez les Carmélites, chez les Clarisses. Aux deux endroits, 
on la refuse. Elle se retire chez Mme de Cheuilly, la soeur de M. de 
Maisonneuve, fondateur de Montréal. Ce dernier fait part aux 
religieuses de la Congrégation dont sa soeur est la supérieure, de son 
projet de faire venir 4 Ville-Marie des religieuses qui s’occuperaient 
de l'éducation des filles. Les religieuses le supplient de les emmener, 
mais il déclare catégoriquement que des religieuses cloitrées ne 
Sauraient s’adapter 4 une contrée ot quotidiennement on est en 
butte aux incursions des féroces Iroquois. Marguerite est présentée 
a M. de Maisonneuve et elle le reconnait immédiatement pour |’avoir 
vu en songe. Elle se dit préte a le suivre malgré toutes les difficultés 
qu’il lui énumére. II ne lui cache aucun des obstacles qu’elle aura a 
surmonter. Dés lors, commence le ministére vraiment social de 
Marguerite Bourgeoys. 


Le travail social de Marguerite Bourgeoys 

Pendant la traversée, longue de soixante jours, Marguerite 
s’exerce aux soins des malades, a l’ensevelissement des morts; ne la 
voit-on pas jusqu’a entreprendre le redressement moral des membres 
de la recrue? Elle dit: ‘‘Peu de temps aprés notre arrivée 4 Québec, 
ces cent hommes de la recrue étaient changés comme le linge mis a 
la lessive.”” Elle a déja un point commun avec les assistantes sociales 
d’aujourd’hui: le reclassement social. A Québec, elle fait la connais- 
sance de Jeanne Mance; ces deux grandes mes se comprennent; 
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elles sont maintenant unies 4 jamais dans l’apostolat. Marguerite 
Bourgeoys saura profiter des sages conseils de Mlle Mance, qui avait 
un sens d’organisation trés exercé, au point qu’Aa ce moment, sa perte 
efit été irréparable pour la colonie. 


Marguerite Bourgeoys était venue au Canada pour faire la classe 
aux petites filles, mais il n’y en avait pas, les premiers bébés nés dans 
la colonie n’ayant pas survécu. Alors, elle aide Jeanne Mance aux 
soins des soldats blessés et des autres malades de |’H6tel-Dieu. Non 
seulement se contente-t-elle de les soigner, mais elle fait leur rac- 
comodage, leur lessive. Elle va dans les familles réconfortant les 
courages abattus, enseignant les sciences ménagéres. Nos com- 
patriotes anglais ne diraient-ils pas qu’il y avait en elle |'étoffe d’une 
admirable ‘‘case-worker’’? Elle va méme jusqu’a adopter une petite 
Iroquoise que sa mére négligeait et la fait baptiser. La grande chré- 
tienne qu’est Marguerite Bourgeoys érige une croix au sommet du 
Mont-Royal, batit l’église du Bon-Secours sur les bords du Saint- 
Laurent. 


“Filles du Roi’’ 

De son premier voyage en France, Marguerite Bourgeoys raméne 
trente-deux jeunes filles pauvres, mais d’excellente éducation. Elles 
sont dotées par le Roi qui les envoie se marier au Canada. Marguerite 
Bourgeoys les améne chez elle pour les former 4 devenir des épouses 
et des méres. La tradition veut que lorsque Mére Bourgeoys con- 
sidérait que l’une de ses ‘“‘filles’’ était préte 4 devenir une bonne 
épouse, elle mettait sur sa porte un écriteau qui disait: ‘‘Fille 4 marier.”’ 
Puis un militaire ou un simple colon se présentait a cette ‘‘agence 
matrimoniale’. Il était tout endimanché et avait des bottes bien 
cirées. Timidement, quelque peu embarrassé il demandait femme a 
Mére Bourgeoys. Aux “‘filles du Roi’’ elle apprend a coudre, a faire 
la cuisine, le pain, a élever les enfants. Mé€me une fois mariées, ces 
premiéres épouses canadiennes continueront de recourir 4 Marguerite 
Bourgeoys dans bien des difficultés. On voit quel intérét elle portait 
a l’organisation des familles. Elle dit elle-méme dans ses écrits: 
‘“‘Quelques années aprés le voyage de 1658, il arriva environ dix-huit 
filles du Roi, que j’allai quérir au bord de l'eau, croyant qu’il fallait 
ouvrir la porte de la maison de la Sainte Vierge a toutes les filles. 
Mais notre maison étant trop petite (pour loger tant de monde), nous 
fimes accomoder une maison que nous avions achetée de St-Ange, 
et 14 je demeurai avec elles. J’étais obligée d’y demeurer a cause 
que c’était pour former des familles.’’ Les ‘‘Filles du Roi’’ mariées 
par Marguerite Bourgeoys tirent leur origine de trés honorables 
familles et nous sommes fiers d’elles 4 plus d’un titre. Elles ont 
quitté leur Paris si vivant, leur province si accueillante, pour venir 
s’isoler dans une colonie peu hospitali¢ére. Peu habituées aux travaux 
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du ménage et des champs, elles font preuve d’une persévérance et 
d’un dévouement admirables. Elles sont des aieules dont nous 
devons étre fiers. 


“La Providence” 


L’oeuvre sociale de Marguerite Bourgeoys ne se limite pas aux 
“Filles du Roi’. Elle s’étend aussi a la classe moins privilégiée: 
celle des indigents. Elle ouvre donc la ‘Providence’. C’est un 
ouvroir ot les jeunes filles pauvres apprennent a coudre et 4a tailler 
les vétements et on les met en état de gagner leur vie en leur enseignant 
quelque métier. Le Séminaire de St-Sulpice se charge méme de 
l’entretien de plusieurs d’entre elles en envoyant une certaine quantité 
de pain pour leur nourriture. Pour la Providence, le gouverneur de 
Denonville demande une gratification au Ministre Colbert: ‘‘J’ai 
trouvé a Ville-Marie, en l’ile de Montréal, un établissement des Soeurs 
de la Congrégation sous la conduite de la Soeur Bourgeoys, qui fait 
grand bien a toute la colonie; et en outre un établissement de filles 
de la Providence qui travaillent toutes ensemble. Elles pourront 
commencer quelque manufacture de ce cété-la, si vous avez la bonté 
de leur donner quelque gratification.”” Un établissement du méme 
genre que la Providence est installé 4 Québec par les soins de Mére 
Bourgeoys et de ses compagnes. 

L’h6épital-général 

En 1689, Mgr de Saint-Vallier, témoin de l’oeuvre progressive 
de Marguerite Bourgeoys, désire fonder 4 Québec un hépital-général 
tout comme il s’en trouvait en France. C’était un hospice ot |’on 
recueillait les pauvres malades et ot on leur apprenait un métier en 
attendant qu’ils puissent se trouver du travail. A l’appel de son 
évéque, Marguerite se met en route en mars, au début du printemps. 
Malgré ses soixante-neuf ans, elle entreprend seule le long voyage a 
pied de Montréal 4 Québec. Elle ferme la Providence, et ouvre 
l’hépital. Elle-méme transporte les objets de ménage de la basse- 
ville 4 la haute ville. Trois ans plus tard, Mgr de Saint-Vallier obtient 
des lettres patentes pour l’hépital et en confie la direction a des 
hospitaliéres cloitrées. I] était donc écrit que Marguerite Bourgeoys 
jetterait la semence des oeuvres sociales, mais qu'elle laisserait a 
d’autres le soin de les continuer. 


Education 

Et pendant ce temps l’oeuvre éducatrice de Mére Bourgeoys 
s’accomplit. Les couvents, les écoles se multiplient. Les petites 
sauvagesses tout autant que les petites Frangaises ont ses soins. 
Mais tout cela ne se fait pas sans difficultés, ni tracas. Marguerite 
Bourgeoys résiste aux pressions qui lui sont faites de toutes parts 
pour faire, de sa communauté, une communauté cloitrée. Elle sait 
bien que ses Soeurs, devant sortir pour accomplir leur mission, ne 
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sauraient s’accommoder de la cléture. Pendant bien des années, 
elle doit lutter contre ceux qui veulent affilier son Institut a celui des 
Ursulines. Mais son sens pratique, son esprit d’initiative lui font 
voir l’inutilité d’une telle tentative. 


Femme d’ oeuvres 


L’on remarque chez Marguerite Bourgeoys un magnifique talent 
d’organisation qui semble prendre de plus en plus d’envergure a 
mesure que surgissent les obstacles. Comment a-t-elle fait, se demande- 
t-on, pour acquérir de multiples propriétés, 4 Montréal, 4 Québec et 
ailleurs? Plusieurs de ses maisons sont la proie de l’incendie: l’oeuvre 
renait toujours plus vigoureuse encore. Et pourtant les Soeurs 
donnaient leur enseignement gratuitement et leur seule ressource 
était leur travail manuel. Marguerite Bourgeoys manoeuvre donc 
des tours de force financiers pour maintenir et continuer toutes les 
oeuvres qu’elle a commencées. Elle avait en elle l’esprit des dé- 
fricheurs et des batisseurs. Elle sait unir a la priére, les visites a 
domicile, les conseils aux candidats au mariage, l’enseignement, le 
soin des malades. Aussi quelles proportions son Institut a-t-il pris! 
Il compte actuellement tout prés de trois mille religieuses, qui se 
dévouent a l’enseignement dans prés de deux cents maisons, dont 
huit écoles normales, quarante-neuf écoles ménagéres', trois écoles 
des arts et métiers, cing colléges. Cinquante-cing mille éléves profitent 
de l’enseignement dispensé par les filles de Marguerite Bourgeoys. 
Il n’est pas jusqu’aux petites Japonaises qui en soient bénéficiaires. 
Depuis six ans, les Dames de la Congrégation ont des missionnaires 
en Extréme-Orient. 


Marguerite Bourgeoys est morte le douze janvier 1700, pleurée 
par toute la colonie dont elle avait |’admiration et l’affection. Devant 
celle dont la vie fut un tel prodige d’apostolat nous nous inclinons 
trés bas, et en attendant que |’Eglise Catholique la place sur ses 
autels, nous disons avec un ecclésiastique de Montréal qui écrivait 
le jour des funérailies de Marguerite Bourgeoys: ‘‘Et si les saints se 
canonisaient comme autrefois, on dirait demain la messe de Sainte 
Marguerite du Canada.”’ 

M.H. 


_ (1)Nous notons toutefois que l'économie domestique est enseignée dans toutes les maisons des 
religieuses de la Congrégation de Notre-Dame. 
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Nursery School and Kindergarten at the 
Dafoe Hospital 


Adapted from the report of the Dionne Quintuplet Research presented 

at the National Conference of the Progressive Education Association, 

held in New York in February 1938, by Dr. W. E. Blatz assisted by 

Miss D. A. Millichamp of St. George’s School for Child Study, 
University of Toronto. 


T HAS been a long and a difficult struggle to convince the world 
| of the importance of early education and the need for educational 

specialists in this field. The results are gratifying and the Nursery 
School and the Kindergarten are now recognized parts of elementary 
education. But in the struggle for recognition we, the specialists, 
have inadvertently overstepped our bounds. Today, elementary 
education, its theory and methods, are left to teachers’ conventions, 
its practice to the classroom. We overlook the fact that we are only 
one small division of a large group of those educating the-two to six 
year old child. There is the parent, the older brother and sister, 
the doctor, the Sunday School teacher, the nursemaid. In fact 
wherever there is supervision and guidance of the very young, there 
education is in progress. The two to six year old must be cared for, 
and whoever is responsible at the moment becomes the educator. 


So, the adequacy of our methods of early education must be 
measured in terms of their adaptability in a variety of situations and 
it behooves us as specialists to examine and to clarify our principles 
for this purpose. Our concept of early education must go beyond 
the nursery school and the kindergarten and it is a part of our profes- 
sional service that we be responsible for this expansion. 


An Unique Testing Ground 

At the Dafoe Hospital in Callander the existing principles of 
nursery school and kindergarten have been put to just such a test. 
Here are a home and a school rolled into one; here parents, doctor 
and nurses are the teachers, and thousands of the public act each year 
as inspectors. The first call coming from the Hospital was necessarily 
to the medical profession, but very soon came the appeal to education. 
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Five little girls of exactly the same age, living together day in and 
day out, growing side by side in height and weight, in speech, in 
physical prowess and ideas—what is to be done with the twenty- 
four hours of their day? How direct this growth, how foster at one 
and the same time individuality and communal living? To be sure, 
they have had from birth dolls and teddy bears, balls, picture blocks 
and toys that wind; from birth they have had to eat and sleep, to 
be washed and dressed, but how organize all these experiences to 
foster learning? How introduce to these five children in their northern 
hospital home the common features of the everyday life of child- 
hood—the telephone, the needle, the five cent piece, fire engines 
and ships? How demonstrate ways and means of getting along with 
one another? These were a few of the questions that had to be 
answered when Yvonne, Annette, Cecile, Emilie and Marie were 
two years of age. 


The story of how modern educational methods were tried out, 
some succeeding, others found wanting, of the succession of changes 
necessary, of the many instances when, even in four short years, the 
educator failed to anticipate development and progress, is an interest- 
ing one. The thread of this story winds through the scientific 
recordings of the children’s behaviour and care. These records, 
important to the psychologist for other reasons, provide for us a 
testimony of the usefulness as well as the adequacies and inadequacies 
of methods of education as we practise them. 


Nursery School Begins for Two-Year-Olds 

At two years of age, then, Yvonne, Annette, Cecile, Emilie and 
Marie Dionne entered upon their nursery school curriculum. The 
first problem presents itself. There is no school for them to attend. 
So a school must be built into the home. Every teacher knows the 
important influence of space and its arrangements in early learning. 
The plans entailed a re-arrangement of the whole hospital. The 
outdoor space was enlarged to allow for expansion of effort, to challenge 
the children’s curiosity and potential abilities. The horseshoe shape 
of the new playground lent itself readily to the setting up of suitable 
play equipment. The jungle gym was set in a central position with 
a swing on either side. A circular stone basin was sunk into the 
ground at one end for a sand pile, with plenty of sand for five and 
plenty of room for five large shovels to be wielded in a not too skilled 
fashion. At the other end a wading pool was constructed. Circling 
the outer edge a paved runway was laid where kiddy kars and bicycles 
could speed without traffic hazards. A teeter-totter, wagons, wheel- 
barrows, large hollow blocks, a ball or two, added variety. In winter 
much of this equipment gave place to a long slide which, surrounded 
on all sides by four or five feet of snow, was the only outdoor sport 
left possible to the thirty-inch two year olds. 
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Thus began, (and the records bear witness), development in 
physical ability, strength, balance, muscular coordination, precision 
of movement; development in constructive enterprise, building up 
and breaking down, moulding and re-moulding; in experimentation 
and courage—the enjoyment of hazard, of speed and motion. Here, 
also, arrangements made cooperation simple and thus pleasant to 
learn. There was always room for one more on the jungle gym or 
in the pool. There were five kiddy kars, so that five might join in 
the parade around the garden. The playground was well equipped 
so there was no call for disagreement. It was not too much to expect 
that a child wait, or find something else to do if her favourite swing 
was already in use. 


The children were taken to this playground each morning and 
afternoon for an hour or more. Records show that they learned 
gradually to occupy themselves individually and in group play to a 
greater and greater extent, so that the adult was able to take her 
place in the background, stepping in only in cases of social entangle- 
ments, when danger seemed imminent, or boredom and_ non- 
constructive activity occurred. As the children grew older these 
incidents were largely taken care of by a few simple rules which, 
because reasonable and consistently enforced, the children could 
understand and learn. Thus: A toy is never taken from another 
child; sand is to play with, not to throw; everyone is expected to find 
something to do; and so on. To break these requirements once 
learned entailed playing alone for a time in a small room adjoining 
the playground. The frequency recording of such disciplinary episodes 
demonstrated the children’s increasing adjustment to this method 
of discipline entailing independence and reasonable restraint. 


Indoors, also, space re-arrangement was necessary for an adequate 
set-up. In providing a large sunny room for five tiny helpless mites 
weighing approximately two pounds apiece, how could anyone antici- 
pate the confusion and excitement that would result when these became 
five sturdy two year olds still sleeping, eating, washing, dressing and 
playing in the same room? To introduce constructive play materials 
into this room where the children were accustomed to romp un- 
hampered would have been well nigh impossible, so a new room 
was set aside. This was furnished with small tables and chairs, low 
shelves for play materials, and four large painting easels. An ortho- 
phonic gramophone completed the equipment. When the children 
were two years old an assortment including pegboards, blocks, fitted 
boxes and plasticine was introduced. By three years, elementary 
kindergarten work was begun. Scissors, paste, coloured paper, 
beads, and crayons were added. At four years short projects were 
introduced,—scrapbooks, plasticine modelling and materials were 
variously combined. 
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Kindergarten Projects Introduced Gradually 

At first the children were taken to this room for only a very short 
period, ten to fifteen minutes. Ability was slight and hence interest 
shortlived and boredom, if allowed to operate, might have led to 
permanent lack of interest. As they had been entertaining to each 
other from the time they first sought entertainment of their environ- 
ment, their interest in the world of materials was perhaps more 
fleeting than might otherwise have been. For this reason a regular 
routine was carefully adhered to and the children taught to observe 
it. They entered ‘‘la salle de musique” one at a time, coming individu- 
ally from the activity immediate!, preceding, selecting any toy or 
material they wished, and taking it to a table to play with. They 
were, of course, free to exchange this for another at any time but each 
child was expected to carry on her chosen occupation independently 
of her sisters. There was plenty of interest and conversation, and a 
considerable amount of imitation took place, but interference with 
one another was discouraged. Here the equipment did not provide 
four of a kind, nor was there material requiring group effort. 

The routine records indicate interesting steps in development,—a 
gradual lengthening in the span of interest, that is, the length of time 
spent on one material; increasing variety in the use made of the 
separate materials; the combining of materials to make more compli- 
cated creations. More important, there was shown the development 
of individual interest and effort, of enjoyment and satisfaction in 
individual achievement, perhaps the most important objectives of 
the nursery school and the kindergarten and their outstanding con- 
tributions as a preparation for the next stage of school life. 


Observation brought to light one rather interesting characteristic 
of the children’s development in play. Periodically, progress in the 
use of a particular material seemed to cease, with boredom as its 
natural corollary. The suggested explanation was that the five, 
being at approximately the same level of development, and each one 
imitating the other, a circular sequence was established and progress, 
as it were, waylaid. 

The scientific implication of this observation would be that while 
the same degree of imitation would probably be found active in the 
ordinary classroom this would make for continuous progress because 
each child would be at a different stage in his ability, would have 
new ideas from a different environment, and so each would be a 
constant source of stimulus to the next. 


It behooves the teacher to watch carefully for such depressions 
and to introduce new ideas, new ways of utilizing the various materials 
as the children gain skill in each. 
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Individual Achievements Become Increasingly Important 

At three and a half years of age a new occupation was provided 
for them. A carpentry shop was set up and an elementary course in 
woodwork commenced. This consisted, at the three year stage, in 
the hammering of nails, an occupation truly typical of three year 
old skill, and thoroughly enjoyed by the five. The strenuous effort, 
the repetition, the immediate goal and succession of achievements, 
all made this occupation a thrilling one and so gave variety to the 
day’s routine. 


Music of course had its own particular place in the children’s 
day. When they were two, ten to fifteen minutes of each morning 
were set aside for singing and finger plays. There was no insistence 
upon any child going to the group but, even in these early periods, 
if any one of the five was uninterested or inattentive she was asked 
if she wished to play elsewhere. Records show how seldom the 
children chose this alternative, that they play by themselves, forfeiting 
the music period. 


Before the children were four years old simple kindergarten 
rhythms and dance steps were a part of their repertoire. As yet, 
accurate records of their progress in this field have not been made, 
but their quick response and their immediate and sustained interest 
is a tribute both to their own capacity and to the teachers who 
introduced this skill with such care. The great danger was that such 
interest might be unwittingly exploited and attention overtaxed. 
Music was, of course, often made a part of the rest period, or chosen 
by the children during informal play. 


Stories and books too, became, after the age of two, an important 
part of the children’s play life. Set between the strenuous activity 
of outdoor play and the quiet play in ‘‘la salle de musique’”’ the daily 
story telling period provided relaxation and the introduction of outside 
interests. This period had many variations,—conversation, pictures, 
dramatic games. The children learned, in addition to listening, and 
entering into a group story period, to settle down by themselves 
and enjoy a book of their own choosing. This latter activity was 
introduced during those short inter-routine periods when, if no pro- 
vision has been made, children become most fractious and bored. 
Each child soon acquired her favourite books and so books have 
grown to be a main source of interest in their lives. 


So the play life of the Dionne Quintuplets was arranged and 
guided according to educational principles in order to foster develop- 
ment in skill and progressive growth in interested effort, e.g. the true 
ingredients of satisfying as well as satisfactory work habits. But 
nursery school and kindergarten were planned with a further objective 
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namely, to teach social participation,—learning to be with, to under- 
stand and hence to consider, others; a lesson as new to the young 
child as the intricacies of his first kiddy kar, and holding more experi- 
mental possibilities than his sandpile. 

Observations were made at definite intervals as a record of the 
progress of the five children in this realm of their education. It is 
here, if at all, that one might look for development of idiosyncrasies. 
A quintuplet must eat, sleep, and play like other children, but what 
does it mean to be one social unit is a unity of five? What are the 
problems of the educator? Out of such a social relationship what 
individualities will grow? 


When the data obtained were compared with those of other such 
recordings it was found that these children showed the same increase 
in the frequency and complexity of their social contacts. More 
interesting, however, than this comparison is that made between 
the children themselves. What are the relationships of the children 
one with another? Has each her own particular position in the group 
pattern? Does each maintain her status quo? The data yielded an 
interesting picture. The five children differed considerably in the 
frequency of social contacts, e.g. in their sociability, with Annette 
heading the list, Cecile and Yvonne following, and Marie and Emilie 
last. Annette was further portrayed as seeking out the other four 
with more frequency than she was sought out. Furthermore, Annette 
was watched most frequently. So one pictures Annette seeking 
social attention, her efforts fully appreciated. Yvonne, on the other 
hand, is sought out more frequently than she initiates contacts, 
and she returns those social overtures in full. She is socially respon- 
sible. Emilie seeks out no more than she is sought out, apparently 
giving no more than is given to her. Marie, socially interested, 
expends much of her time watching with apparent appreciation 
her sisters’ efforts. Cécile stands second in sociability, both seeking 
out and being sought after. The picture is further clarified by an 
examination of the individual relationship of each child with every 
other. Again Annette features in the central position, being chosen 
most frequently by the other four. She in turn chooses Cécile and 
Yvonne, while on the outskirts of this triangle hover Marie and 
Emilie,—Marie the audience and Emilie unconcerned. 


So, Yvonne, Annette, Cécile, Emilie and Marie have each a 
place of personal importance in this small world of five. Unbeknown 
to themselves they also hold a place of importance in the world at 
large. The world is watching and for education a point is being 
proved, namely, that education can and must concern itself with 
every moment of the child’s day, for he never ceases to learn. 


D. A. MILLICHAMP 
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